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25 to 30 Miles per Gallon of Gasoline! 

Roomier than 1940 Cars Costing up to $200 More! 
Flashing Pickup of New “Flying Scot’ Engine! 

A Coil Spring Ride on All Four Wheels! 

New “Unitized” Steel Body—Safer, Quieter! 


improved Weather Eye Conditioned Air System 
.-- and Convertible Bed! 


* Overall Savings of $70 to $100 a Year! 








wantin today—thenew- ;% 
est carin the world—the {© 
1941 Nash Ambassador! 

Three years in the making 
—it’s a completely new auto- 
mobile. Built not for just 15 to 20 
miles a gallon economy—but for an 
honest 25 to 30! 


Designed not for minimum size and 
comfort—but to give you the luxury 
and ride of a $1200 car. And it’s 
offered in the lowest-price field! 


Kye the magnificent length of it... 
195 inches of two-toned beauty! 
Every inch of it boasts new engineer- 
ing. The new Weather Eye System 
has conditioned air capacity nearly 
doubled. The new Fourth Speed For- 
ward has raised economy as high as 
32 miles a gallon. 


The welded steel body is now 


“BST he 


*unitized” with the frame 


25130 
reo nil . . made safer, stronger, 
[3 roomier... (the front seat is 


nearly five feet wide). A big 
Convertible Bed for vacation 
trips is available in every sedan. 

Beneath its hood purrs a new kind 
of engine —the Manifold-Sealed 
“Flying Scot”. Never have you felt 
anything like its liveliness—and the 
smoothness of its radio-balanced 
crankshaft. 

Head this big new Nash down the 
worst road you know—and see how 
smooth a ride can be. It’s the first car 
at its price with coil springs on all 

—, 


four wheels. 
F — 


Soft Coil Springs 
on Rear, too! 





It’s the only 
car with Two- 
way Roller 
Steering. 





iid 





And with all these 
revolutionary features, $ 
you still get overall 
savings that may easily | | 
mean $100 a year to you! ) J! 

Now that Nash prices 
start with the lowest — 
why consider any less 
modern automobile? 





Pickup 15 to 50 
—12 Seconds, 
in High! 


Right now—just for 
the sheer fun of driving it—go to your 
nearest Nash dealer—and get behind 
the wheel! 


Flash! 1941 Nash Prices are 
$70 to $159 Under Last Year! 


The Nash Ambassador “600” . . . America’s 
new low-price car. 6-cylinder Manifold-Sealed 
Engine. 195 inches over all. Six models. 
The Aeropowered Nash Ambassador Six. 105 
HP... 6-cylinder Twin Ignition Valve-in-Head 
Engine. 202 inches over all. Six models. 





The Aeropowered Nash Ambassador Eight— 
115 HP... 8-evlinder Twin Ignition Valve-in- 
Head Engine. 202 inches over all. Five models. 






AND SAVE MONEY EVERY MILE ! 














How George Bartlett retired 











on a life income of $150 a month... 


Retirement Income Plan write us 
letters after they retire. These people 
might be embarrassed if we quoted 
them directly, so we are presenting a 
composite story, woven from facts and 
actual statements. We’ll call our man 
George Bartlett. 


“Before I was 40, I used to worry a 
lot,” says George Bartlett. “Other peo- 
ple thought I was doing all right, but I 
wasn’t satisfied. I wanted security. I 
wanted freedom from money worries. 
I wanted a future that I could really 
look forward to. 


“As far as I could see, I was working 
for the butcher and the baker and the 
garage owner. Every month my salary 
just seemed to disappear—everybody 
got something out of it but me. 


“Then one day I discovered the 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plan. The moment I saw this Plan I 
realized it was just what I wanted. It 
promised me security, a bright future, 


— of people who have used our 





Retirement Licome Plan 


the chance to relax and live life to the 
fullest. It showed me how to get some- 
thing out of my salary for myself. 


“So, at 40, I began using the Plan. I 
started investing a portion of my in- 
come each year in it. And here’s what I 
got through this Plan: 


1. I got life insurance protection, so that 
if I died before reaching retirement 
age, my wife would receive a monthly 
income for the rest of her life. 


2. I got disability protection, so that if, 
before I reached 55, total disability 
stopped my earning power for six 
months or more, I would receive a 
monthly disability income. 


3. I got a Retirement Income of $150 
a month, beginning at age 55 and guar- 
anteed as long as I live! 


“Could anyone in my position want 
more? I am 55 now and I have retired. 
I can work or play as I like. I can 
travel, hunt, fish or just take life easy. 
Once a month the postman hands me a 


check for $150 and I'll get another check 
for $150 every month for the rest of my 
life. I am looking forward to comfort 


. and happiness in the years ahead—with 


my financial security and independence 
guaranteed for life.” 


Wouldn’t you like to make sure of 
your own future? Wouldn’t you like to 
find out how you can get a guaranteed 
income for life? The free booklet of- 
fered below tells how to do it. 


Send for free booklet 


Send the coupon below and you will 
receive, by mail and without cost or 
obligation, a booklet which tells about 
the Phoenix Mutual Plan. In a simple, 
illustrated way, this booklet explains 
how to get a life income of $10 to $200 
a month or more, starting at age 55, 60, 
65 or 70. Explains how to use the Plan 
and how to qualify for it. Shows how 
the Plan protects you against emer- 
gencies. Don’t delay. Don’t put it off. 
Send the coupon for your copy now. 


COPY RIGHT 1940, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Name 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
451 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me by mail, without 
obligation, your book describing the 


PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN, 





Date of Birth 
Business Address 
Home Address. 
































ow much Stuffing Stuffs 


The product-testing work of Good Housekeeping Laboratories 
goes far beyond a product’s quality ...We also check all 
recipes, advertising claims and labels ... For example— 


WELL-FATTENED, TOOTHSOME TURKEY, 

as all good homemakers know, will weigh 
anywhere fram 8 to 20 pounds, depending on 
the size of the bird when killed. 


And the stuffing is a very important part of the 
roasted turkey that’s set, steaming hot, on your 
Thanksgiving table, isn’t it? 


7 7 7 


Suppose, then, you had bought a 12-Ib. bird and saw, 
on your grocer’s shelf, a box of poultry dressing which 
stated it contained ‘enough for a 6-lb. bird.”. . . Two 
packages of this stuffing would just do for your turkey, 
wouldn’t they? 


*‘No”’ would have been the correct answer in the case of 
one brand of poultry stuffing which we tested recently. 
One box of this product, we found, was not enough 
to stuff a bird weighing 4 lbs. Obviously, two boxes of 
this product would have been lost in a 12-lb. turkey. 

We also found that a meat-loaf recipe, printed on the 
label, was inaccurate . . . Our Seal of Approval was not 
granted. 


So, we wrote this manufacturer and suggested:— 


“We shall be glad to have you correct these conditions and 
re-submit samples. In the meantime, we feel that the product 
does not merit our Seal of Approval.” 





Send for this Up-to-Date; 
Authoritative Cooking Chart 


Printed on Washable Oilcloth. Ready to hang in 
your kitchen. Gives baking, roasting and deep- 
fat temperatures. It is the only thing of its kind 
in existence. Now you can have it—for only 20 
cents (send stamps or coin). Address Pamela 
Jones, c/o Good Housekeeping, Dept. “A,” 
959 8th Ave., New York City. Ask for the 
“Cooking Time and Temperature Chart.” 


















Knowing how impractical most men are about cooking, 
we were not surprised when the manufacturer wrote us: 
“I had never personally checked up on the size bird a 
package would stuff . .. We would appreciate an op- 
portunity to re-submit samples.” 

We re-tested the new samples, recommended a new 
meat-loaf recipe which was accepted by the manufac- 
turer... Wrote him that “we have found these new 
samples satisfactory and for that reason are placing the 
product on our Tested and Approved List.” 


A Constructive Approach 


Good Housekeeping Laboratories, you see, make it 
a point to ask the sort of questions you would ask before 
a product carrying our Seal of Approval reaches you, the 
consumer . . . And this Seal gives you a protection 
which goes far beyond a product’s quality. 

Yet despite our insistence on the smallest detail, 
Good Housekeeping’s approach to manufacturers is 
not one of destructive, poiutless persecution. 


Whereas one out of every five products submitted to 
us for testing is turned down, 60% of these products 
are re-submitted in improved form . . . Are finally ap- 
proved when they meet our written standards. (Copies 
of these standards, by the way, are available to school- 
teachers or any genuinely interested persons on request 
to Good Housekeeping Institute.) 





THIS IS ONE OF A SERIES of advertisements, based on actual 
cases in the files of the Good 
Housekeeping Laboratories, at 
57th St. and 8th Ave., New York 
City. Here, under Katharine 
Fisher, Home Economist, and 
Dr. Walter H. Eddy, Biochemist, 
56 people—engineers, chemists, 
home economists and others— 
carry on a unique Good House- 
keeping editorial operation, in 
wa the service of the consumer, 
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Every HOMEMAKER should know that: :: 


31 years’ experience with laboratory and 
“practical-use” tests lies behind the Good 
Housekeeping Seals of Approval. 

—The Approval for which the Seals stand 
is not for sale. A manufacturer cannot buy 
our Approval ; . « Neither can he get it by 
offering to advertise in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. His product has to EARN ap- 
proval by meeting exacting standards. 


—Approval is granted for a one-year period 


only : : < If a product is changed, it must be 
re-approved to keep the Seal. 

— When a manufacturer’s product has earned 
the Seal of Approval, he is under no obliga- 
tion to advertise in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. On the average, 3 out of 4 don’t. 
—So that this testing service, which costs 
you nothing . .. and costs manufacturers 
nothing ... has cost us well over a million 
dollars in the last five years. 


Fpeanediond y ® 
SEMA, NO 2 0000 
Good Housekeeping 


In the Service of 
the Consumer 


0 Conducted 
HOUSEKEEPING 


The Most Dependable aXe Muitiiate Pages in America 


Every product advertised in every issue of Good Housekeeping Magazine is backed with a MONEY-BACK Guaranty 
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The 1941 Chrysler with Spitfire Engine and Fluid Drive! 





IKE FLYING on a perfect day... that’s how it feels to 
ride in a Fluid Drive Chrysler. It’s a smooth, swift 
glide...a powerful, shockless take-off...a steady, 
mounting getaway that’s not achieved by conven- 
tional cars. 


Mighty Spitfire engines... with multiple-jet carbu- 
retors having separate jets for different speeds and 
needs. A separate Spitfire jet for a Niagara of power 
when you step on it. 


Fluid Drive transmits all this power through a col- 
umn of oil, instead of rigid connections. One fan-like 
wheel drives another by forcing oil against it...and 
you control everything with the throttle. 


WITH FLUID DRIVE 






LIKE THE AIRPLANE’S VARIABLE-PITCH PROPELLER 
The whole thing is as simple as ABC... like the air- 
plane’s variable-pitch propeller. The airplane pilot 
can change the pitch of his propeller for taking off .. . 
for climbing... for cruising. And he can cruise on a 
fraction of his horsepower. Fluid Drive with Vaca- 
matic transmission does the equivalent of all these 


. things automatically. 


Fluid Driving can’t be described...it must be 
experienced. 


Come in and drive the new Chrysler yourself... 
and learn about dozens of other fine features that only 


Chrysler can give you. 


* Tune in on Major Bowes, CBS, Thursdays, 9 to 10 P. M., E. S. T. 












| SPITFIRE 
ENGINES 


FOR 
TREMENDOUS POWER 
AT LOW COST! 













































LETTERS 





Hawaiian Music 


We of Hawaii were greatly interested, 
naturally, and appreciate deeply the re- 
marks in your Oct. 14 story headlined: 
“New Hits Keep Hawaiian Parade of 
Harmony Echoing in America.” 

Several additional points might be of 
interest to your readers—the ukulele 
(literal translation “jumping flea”), widely 
and mistakenly believed to be a native Ha- 
waiian instrument, also was introduced 
into the islands by the Portuguese, the 
original having consisted of an empty 
cigar box to which four strings were at- 
tached. 

In any discussion of the influence of 
Hawaiians upon the music of the main- 
land United States, we believe that there 
should be included the fact that a native 
of Hawaii—Judge William Charles Achi— 
is the composer of three famous songs 
which still are sung by the undergraduates 
of a trio of major universities on the con- 
tinent of our common country. Judge Achi, 
a native of the Island of Hawaii, wrote 
“Sons of the Stanford Red” for the Palo 
Alto, Calif., institution while a student 
there in 1909; “Sons of Eli,” while at- 
tending the law school of Yale in 1911; 
and “Fight, Men of Michigan,” while a 
student at the law school of that institu- 
tion in 1913. This is believed to be a 


record of some kind or other. 
JOHN SNELL 
Executive Secretary 


Hawaii Equal Rights Commission 


Honolulu, T. H. 





Daggers 


As a sidelight upon President Roose- 
velt’s “dagger in the back” speech, on the 
occasion of the entry of Italy into the war, 
it is interesting to refer back to German 
opinion of the 1914-18 war, as related by 
D. Thomas Curtin, an American journalist 
who published the book “Land of the 
Deepening Shadow, Germany 1916.” 

Mr. Curtin wrote (page 30 of his book), 
in discussing the contents of German news- 
papers of that day, that the German car- 
toonists usually depicted the King of Italy 
as “an evil-looking dwarf brandishing a 
dagger.” 


St. Vital, Man. 


P. M. CHISWELL 





Debtor Hunts 


Your Nov. 4 Periscope item “Skip 
Tracer” Trick (telling how an agency 
traces vanished debtors by pretending to 
have trust funds in the debtors’ names) 
has proved very embarrassing to us, al- 
though I realize there was no malicious 
intent. 

As you can easily establish, Skip Tracers’ 
Co., which I founded some sixteen years 
ago, enjoys a fine reputation throughout 








NEWSWEEK 
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the country and has spent many thousands 
of dollars familiarizing the public, lawyers, 
bankers, and others with the term “skip 
tracer.” Our services are employed by na- 
tionally known organizations, law firms, 
and commercial concerns. 

If some of our clients read the article 
mentioned, they unquestionably will as- 
sociate the story with our organization and 
the result will be very unfavorable to us. 
As a matter of fact such a simple trick as 
you mentioned is not employed by us, as 
it would not produce results in the diffi- 
cult type of cases we handle. 

DANIEL M. EISENBERG 
Skip Tracers Co. 
New York City 


NEWSWEEK, of course did not intend to 
draw attention to Mr. Eisenberg’s com- 
pany when it spoke of “skip tracer” agen- 
cies. The phrase was used because it is the 
generic term commonly applied to all 
agencies which track down vanished debt- 
ors. 


Klondike Kate 
I am enclosing a picture of Klondike 
Kate, now Mrs. John Matson (maiden 


name, Kathleen Rockwell), who returns 
to the Yukon every summer to see her hus- 








Klondike Kate 


band and returns to Bend, Ore., for the 
winter. Her husband is still mining on 
Sixtymile Creek. 

Klondike Kate is one of the few remain- 
ing girls of the Flora Dora dance-hall team 
(Periscope, May 20) . Born Oct. 4, 1880, at 
Junction City, Kansas, she entered the 
Yukon in 1900. But her fame is as fresh as 
ever; when a dance was held this summer 
in the old Flora Dora dance hall she was 
guest of honor. (She said it was just like 
going to a wake.) 

The Orpheum Theater (built by Alex 
Pantages) burned this spring, and when 
Klondike Kate returned they let her pan 
the earth where the stage stood and she 
cleaned up $1,800. She said no doubt some 
was dust thrown on the stage by miners 
when she was dancing in the early days. 


W. J. ROWLAND 
Dawson, Y.T. 





SIDESHOW 


Trials of the Martyrs— 
Belleville, Il.:— Full of sympathy 














for “a kind of tall old man in ragged iM, 





clothes,” Delmar Davis bought a foyp. 
volume set of “Trials of the Early Chris. 
tian Martyrs” (regular edition at $4.98) 
at his office one day. That night, whe 
he got home, Davis’ wife cheerily ap. 
nounced that she had just struck a fine 
bargain with a book salesman (general 
description same as above) and had pur. 
chased a splendid set of “Trials of the 
Early Christian Martyrs” (de luxe edi. 
tion at $6.98, marked down from $8.50), 
Davis immediately dashed out in his car 
to find the persuasive vendor and retum 
one of the sets. Spotting him at the station, 
he yelled out to a friend to stop the sales. 
man while he parked his automobile. The 
train was just puffing away when Davis 
ran into the station, and there—with four 
books clutched in his arms—was his friend, 
who said: “I saved the day for you. I wa; 
just in time to get his last set. It’s the 
de luxe edition and he made me a special 
price of $7.50.” 


Worth It?— 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Carl Pine and David 


Barth got into an argument recently, and 
Pine punched Barth in the nose. In court 
later, Barth charged that Pine had cut in 
front of him while both were driving on 
the Belt Parkway. When the magistrate 
asked Pine why he had done it, he replied: 
“Because, frankly, I wanted to see what 
a road hog looked like.” Pine paid $1) 
for the privilege. 


Sellout— 


Quincy, Mich.: Charles Stepper called 
an auctioneer into his store and told him 
to “sell everything regardless.” The sale 
over, Stepper was delighted that every- 
thing was disposed of—until he found his 
false teeth missing. Locating an antique 
dealer who had purchased a basket of odds 
and ends, he was able to buy back the 
snappers for two bits. 


Small Talk— 


Sacramento, Calif.: Emma Jean Hollo- 
way of Wilmore, Ky., aged 12, directed a 
postcard to the “Department of Conver- 
sation, Sacramento” in which she told the 
department that, having studied all about 
California, she would like to have all the 
pictures of movie stars available. 


And the Service?— 


Tolland, Conn.: Escaping from jail, 
Wilfred Fortin enjoyed more than a week 
of freedom. When he was finally caught, 
police asked him why he had broken away. 
“T didn’t like the food,” he replied. 
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Many executives accustomed to studying cost reduction methods 






in the factory are beginning to realize that the same fundamental 






principles can be applied to reducing office costs. For example: 
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ha In the Factory In the Office 


ng on 
strate 
plied: : age 
whet all possible waste in time and effort. 
d $10 


Operations are studied to eliminate 1 Studying the work on each desk 
ao - eliminates wasteful routines. 


Many operations are combined to Related records can now be produced 
avoid costly rehandling of the work. 2 > in a single handling. 


called 
7 Employees are shown how to avoid Operators can use short-cuts to ob- 
> Sale . ° e 

unnecessary steps and motions. a3m tain accurate results with less effort. 


very- & 
id. his 
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odds 


Each employee is equipped with the Theright machine for each jobassures 
k the proper tools or machines for each job. a * 


a greater return on office salaries. 


Outmoded machines are quickly re- we 5=> Modern office machines can effec- 


Tollo. placed with modern machines. tively replace outmoded equipment. 
ted a 

nver- 

d the Burroughs will gladly explain the many ideas recently developed 

about 

I the for reducing office costs. Call your local Burroughs office today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Todays Burroughs 


THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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It takes a heap of feeding to keep healthy 
flesh on the bones of this country’s livestock. In fact, 
it takes hundreds of different mixtures . . . millions of 
bags a week. 


And for the millers who supply this ravenous market, 
the need for accurate production records is vital .. . 
but not an easy one to meet by ordinary means. So in one 
plant, a Veeder-Root engineer looked things over— 
and worked out a system by which each bag of feed re- 
ports itself 4y number over a private wire to the super- 
intendent’s office, as soon as it “‘has its fill.”” One glance 
at a panelled group of Veeder-Root Magnetic Counters 
shows completed production (as of that. same instant) 
of every type of feed put up in the company’s line. 


This always-available, last-minute news prevents sur- 
pluses and shortages . . . speeds shipments . . . provides 
@ perpetual, continuous inventory. Chances are that 
you can profit, too, by getting facts-in-figures “straight 
from the feed-bag,” on the production of your plant or 
on the performance of your product, or both. Wriie now. 


On this page, Dec, 23: How Veeder-Root helps to 
give you night banking service, 


Veeder-Root 


INCORPORATED 
Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LTD., CROYDON, SURREY + IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q, 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Kennedy’s Interview 


Ambassador Kennedy’s now famous 
Boston interview (“Democracy is fin- 
ished,” etc.) was disavowed chiefly for 
reasons of strategy. As many who have 
talked with Kennedy know, he has ex- 
pressed the same general ideas+repeatedly: 
they are just reflections of his extreme 
gloom over the war and his intense desire 
to keep America out. Louis M. Lyons, who 
obtained the interview, is rated Grade A 
in reliability and integrity. Moreover, it’s 
now known that the entire article was read 
to Kennedy over the phone by a Boston 
reporter soon after it was published and 
that the Ambassador then voiced no ob- 
jections. Not until the interview had been 
out nearly two days and wire services had 
spread the most “sensational” excerpts 
over the country did the kickbacks become 
so hot that Kennedy had to disavow the 
story. 


National Notes 


Administration men now have their 
knives out for Sen. Edwin Johnson of 
Colorado, who refused to support Roose- 
ve't in the election and who comes up 
for reelection in 1942 .. . The FBI has 
its eye on certain members of the pur- 
chasing commissions sent here by two 
small independent countries. It has rea- 
son to believe that these members are 
reporting their observations on U.S. arms 
production to Nazi leaders . . . Chances 
for revision of the Wagner Act have been 
killed unless F.D.R. himself proposes 
changes; Rep. Howard Smith, who led the 
drive for revision, now plans to push the 
matter no farther . . . Max O. Truitt, 
Maritime Commission member and son- 
in-law of Senate Leader Barkley, is ten- 
tatively slated for the new Circuit Court 
judgeship created in Missouri. 


Expanded Air Program 


The Administration’s complete air-de- 
fense program which will be put before the 
new Congress will call for combined Army- 
Navy air strength of not 50,000 but 125,- 
000 planes (including training craft). The 
plans now formulated propose completion 
of this huge order as fast as industry can 
handle it—that is, several years hence. 
Hopes for such tremendously expanded 


production rest largely on plans for auto 
companies to make plane parts which will 
be assembled in  government-financed 
plants. All related projects—like airport fa- 
cilities, pilot and ground-crew training, and 
parachute supplies—are to be expanded 
proportionately, though there’s real fear 
that pilot training will lag behind. Pres- 
ent defense plans call for asking the 
next Congress for at least $6,000,000,000 
more. 


Hillman Strategy 


Sidney Hillman, CIO vice president 
who’s now on the Defense Commission, is 
credited with doing yeoman service back- 
stage to avoid future labor difficulties. 
On one side, he plans to fight pressure for 
abandoning the 40-hour week, although he 
will go along with lesser modifications 
(such as allowing more overtime work so 
long as all such work is paid for at time- 
and-a-half rates). On the other side, Hill- 
man has been putting pressure on unions 
to relax shop restrictions on apprentice 
training and the like. He argues that un- 
less unions assist in training more skilled 
workers, management will eventually force 
longer hours on them. His point is that 
labor cannot hope to hold its gains and 
short hours if a real labor shortage de- 
velops. 


British Base Troubles 


The U.S. is running into some unpub- 
licized difficulties with the British in im- 
plementing the destroyers-for-bases deal. 
In recent weeks U.S. officials visiting Brit- 
ish Caribbean islands to select base sites 
complain that they have encountered a 
notable lack of cooperation. For instance, 
in Trinidad, one of the most important of 
the base sites, Admiral Greenslade selected 
certain strategic territory for the base but 
was offered instead an area made up prin- 
cipally of swamplands. After a week of 
negotiation, Greenslade was forced to leave 
with virtually nothing settled. There’s no 
indication that this attitude traces to 
London. Apparently the local officials, un- 
impressed by the need for haste, are sim- 
ply trying to make the best bargain pos- 
sible. 


Trivia 

The Justice Department’s trained sec- 
tion of translators now systematically 
scrutinizes all of the nearly 2,000 foreign- 
language publications in the U.S. ...a 
South Carolina congressman has just re- 
ceived an appeal from a newly elected 
colleague asking that arrangements be 


made for the new member to get part of 
his $10,000 salary in advance so he can 
buy his ticket to Washington for the new 
Congress’ opening . . . When he goes to 
Mexico City for Avila Camacho’s inaugu- 
ration, Wallace will spend a month vaca- 
tioning in Mexico to perfect his Spanish 
(which he has studied for months) 
Young Army officers promoted in the 
recent wave of wholesale advances are 
now being dubbed “New Deal captains,” 
“New Deal majors,” etc. 


Chautemps’ Plight 





This little story, vouched for by persons 
close to the Vichy government, illustrates 
the kind of political finagling now going on 
in France. At the time the Pétain-Laval 
government was being formed, the politi- 
cal support of former Premier Camille 
Chautemps was needéd. It was obtained 
on the promise of a Cabinet post. When 
the government was formed, Chautemps 
was left out, but as solace he was offered 
the post of Ambassador-at-Large to South 
America, outranking even the French Am- 
bassador to Washington. Chautemps ac- 
cepted and started for his post. He got as 
far as Portugal when Vichy suddenly can- 
celed his appointment. Since then he hasn’t 
been able to get back into France or get 
any answers to queries sent his former col- 
leagues in Vichy. Now he’s trying to get a 
visitor’s visa to the U.S. 


German Morale 


Information received through diplomatic 
channels discloses that the Nazis are be- 
coming anxious over civilian morale which, 
contrary to scattered reports, remained 
generally high until recently. Three factors 
have affected it: (1) the failure of invasion 
of Britain to materialize, (2) the stepped- 
up British bombing of the Reich, and (3) 
Italy’s ineffectual invasion of Greece, news 
of which, despite press censorship, has now 
percolated down through the masses. To 
counteract this, orders have just gone out 
from Hitler’s Chancellery that even the 
least important worker is to be fed and 
clothed as though the nation’s suppljes 
were limitless. (Authentic reports from 
conquered countries that the Germans are 
stripping them of food supplies helps ex- 
plain how this will be accomplished this 
winter.) 


French Canadian Problem 


The screen of Canadian censorship hides 
a tense situation among French Canadians 
who have taken sides in the Vichy- 
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de Gaulle struggle. Considerable bad feel- 
ing has been engendered by the efforts of 
the Free French group to obtain a charter 
as the only French regime recognized in the 
Dominion. So far Prime,Minister King 
has stalled this off, following London’s ex- 
ample of avoiding a complete rupture with 
Vichy. Now the Free French group is 
working to force the recall of Vichy’s Min- 
ister to Canada, René Ristelhueber. In this 
they’re being opposed by Canada’s influen- 
tial Justice Minister Lapointe, who ap- 
proves of Ristelhueber and his efforts to 
prevent recognition of the Free French 


group. 


French Concession’s Respite 


When the U.S. “suggested” Oct. 8 that 
its citizens return from the Orient the ac- 
tion had an unexpected effect in Shanghai. 
Wang Ching-wei’s Nanking puppet govern- 
ment was all set to take over the French 
Concession in Shanghai on Oct. 10—the 
29th anniversary of the revolt that led to 
the founding of the Chinese Republic. 
Nanking troops were massed on the west- 
ern border of the Concession on the night 
of Oct. 9. But they left next day without 
taking any action. French officials now say 
the Japanese called Wang Ching-wei off 
because they feared occupation of the 
Concession would too seriously impair 
U.S.-Tokyo relations. 


Ortiz Returning 


Roberto M. Ortiz will be back as Presi- 
dent of Argentina shortly. When he re- 
tired in July, seriously ill, it was generally 
believed that he would never be able to 
return to the Presidency. However, he has 
since made a remarkable recovery and is 
definitely planning to resume the Presi- 
dency. The time of his return to office de- 
pends on the local election outlook in the 
province of Santa Fé. If Ortiz, who has 
consistently fought for honest elections, 
sees any evidence that fraud will be at- 
tempted, he will return to office before 
Dec. 15, date of the election. If not, he'll 
probably leave the country in the hands of 
Acting President Ramon Castillo and con- 
tinue resting until after Jan. 1. 


Foreign Notes 


The British have just sent a cruiser and 
four destroyers to take up a patrol off the 
north coast of Borneo and cover the east- 
ern approach to the Dutch East Indies. 
Singapore guards any approach from 
French Indo-China . . . Ion Boian, new 
Rumanian Minister to Rome, has long 
been listed by the Italian secret police as 
a terrorist to be arrested if he showed up 
in Italy. When he arrived to take over his 
new post, the chief of the Italian secret 
police had to be on hand to see that Boian 
wasn’t arrested through some error . . . Sir 
Malcolm Campbell’s record-breaking 141- 
mile-an-hour speedboat, Bluebird II, is 











now on British coastal patrol duty. It has 
been lengthened and altered to fit it for 
the work. 





British Shipping Trick 


F oreign-trade specialists in the U.S. 
have got word of a new commercial squeeze 
the British may put on Japan. The plan 
is based on the fact that the British own 
or control ports throughout the world 
which Japanese shippers now depend on 
for refueling, taking on supplies, and mak- 
ing repairs. Now Britain plans to allow no 
ship to use these ports unless the ship has 
obtained from a British consul a “warrant” 
certifying that the vessel and its ownership 
are O.K. Naturally, whenever London 
wants to apply new pressure to Japan, 
issuance of such warrants could be de- 
layed with miles of bureaucratic red tape. 


Axis Money Freeze 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
is pressing for extension of the U.S.’s asset- 
freezing policy to cover the German and 
Italian funds in this country. His argu- 
ments are (1) that it’s unreasonable to 
freeze the assets of conquered nations, as 
has already been done, and leave the con- 
queror’s funds undisturbed; (2) that the 
recent shipment of $2,000,000 from Italy’s 
Washington Embassy to Mexico proves 
such funds are being used for Axis intrigue, 
and (3) that the Axis powers’ exchange- 
control policies already amount to freezing 
U.S. assets in Italy and Germany. The 
State and Commerce Departments oppose 
Morgenthau’s plan, saying it would cause 
retaliatory confiscation by Italy and Ger- 
many, but some officials agree that it may 
be a good club for future use. 


Company-Collected Taxes 


When the matter of thorough tax re- 
vision comes up next year, much may be 
heard of a scheme for having employers 
collect income taxes from salaried workers 
just as they now collect employe’s Social 
Security taxes. Treasury aides have been 
working on such a plan for some time. 
The chief aims are to simplify Treasury 
administrative problems and reduce collec- 
tion costs, since it’s estimated that about 
85% of income-tax payers receive all or 
virtually all their income from one source 
—their employers. Of course, some satis- 
factory method for simplifying the sys- 
tem of exemptions and allowable deduc- 
tions will have to be found. At any rate, a 
tentative plan is now being discussed in 
the Internal Revenue Bureau and will be 
placed before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 


Business Footnotes 


Watch for a new embargo on semi- 
finished steel for Japan; the order is in 
the works now . . . To meet a crying need, 
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a Wall Street brokerage house is tenta- 
tively planning formation of a big affiliate 
to provide “risk” (or equity) capital for 
small businesses that seem like good risks 
after thorough investigation . . . American 
fruit growers are threatened with further 
export shrinkage because Canada is pre- 
paring to restrict vegetable, citrus, and 
dried-fruit imports in order to conserve 
foreign exchange for arms purchases. 





Movie Lines 


A film cycle now developing is a series 
of pictures with a radio-broadcasting back- 
ground. In addition to three recently re- 
leased, at least eight others are under way 

. Another coming film cycle, a re- 
vival of one which started last year and 
then dropped off, revolves around war and 
defense pictures. Some 36 titles dealing 
with aspects of war or defense have been 
selected by film studios in the last few 
weeks .. . Despite the war, RKO was still 
mulling plans last week to begin film pro- 
duction in Spain. The studio wants to use 
American film money “frozen” there to 
produce Spanish-language pictures for sale 
in Latin America. 


Pilot Training Results 


Expect agitation for the reorganization 
of the U.S. civilian pilot training program. 
A group of aviation writers is considering 
a campaign for the establishment of more 
non-college units and the curtailing of the 
college units which now make up about 
85% of the program. Behind this is the 
realization, based on reports from instruc- 
tors and inspectors and on the results of 
written tests, that the non-college units are 
showing much the greater progress. This is 
apparently because college students are 
more inclined to take the training casually. 
The non-college trainees, who have to beat 
out stiff competition even to gain ad- 
mittance, value the training more and 
apply themselves much more conscientious- 
ly. 


Miscellany 


Wendell Willkie tentatively agreed last 
week to write a syndicated column for 
United Feature Syndicate and Scripps- 
Howard newspapers . . . Incidentally, in- 
timates of Willkie say he also plans tak- 
ing lessons in radio speaking technique 
. . . Luis Angel Firpo, the “Wild Bull of 
the Pampas,” has dug up a 21-year-old, 
231-pound Argentine fighter named Abel 
Cestak, whom he plans to bring to the 
U.S. aft@ a little seasoning. Cestak won 
his first fight by a knockout in the first 
round ... A close friendship has sprung 
up in Sing Sing between Jimmy Hines, 
former Tammany politician, and Richard 
Whitney, former New York Stock Ex- 
change president. They’re often seen chat- 
ting during recreation periods. 
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> THE SATURDAY EVENING p RR. 


dodler’s clue to a $27000000 mystery 


p A newcomer in the advertising business 
usually ‘pops this comment at an old timer: 

“There are so many good magazines! And 
yet I find that The Saturday Evening Post 
stays millions of dollars ahead of them all in 
advertising revenue, year after year! How 
come, | wonder?” 

Business men know long leadership is no 
accident— whether you make matches, or 
motor cars, or magazines. 

One part of the answer is in the “‘doodles”’ 
pictured above. 

You could make a list of literally scores of 
fiction characters who by the mere act of 
appearing in the Post have been soldered into 
the minds and vocabulary of millions of 
Americans. 

Aiexander Botts is alive. So is Glencannon. 
So is Mr. Tutt. So is Young Ames. And Babe 
and Uncle Pete. Tugboat Annie has almost 
as many friends as Santa Claus. 





Something vital in the Post succeeds in 
burning not only fictional characters into the 
mind and consciousness of America, but the 
names of America’s great advertisers as well. 


Confidence is an overworked word —worn 
threadbare by the number of times it is used 
—yet it is the only word to describe the 
state of mind Post readers hold toward Post- 
advertised products. 


It looks now as if more than $27,000,000 
in advertising revenue would be awarded to 
the Post in 1940. Many million more than 
last year. Many million more—as usual— 
than any other magazine. 

All the charts, all the surveys can’t fully 
explain that. But the men entrusted with 
investing the bulk of America’s advertising 
dollars understand it thoroughly. They know 
that people read advertising in the Post with 
more interest and more confidence than in 
any other magazine in the U. 8. 
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INTERNATIONALS 


24 International Diesel TracTracTors 
Speed Completion of Washington 
National Airport 


WIN AT WASH 


Alleyes center on the heart of the republic 
in this critical time. National Defense is 
the theme of the hour. 

In sight of the capitol dome, a great 
symbol of the defense program takes final 
form. America’s largest airport and ter- 
minal, a 720-acre area, nearly half of 
which was raised from the Potomac 
River, prepares to serve the air traffic of 
the nation’s capital. Month after month 
and 24 hours a day, International crawler 
tractors have carried this great project 
toward completion. 

Early in 1939, one of the powerful In- 
ternational TD-18 Diesel TracTracTors 
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joined other tractors at work on the air- 
port site. A stand-out from the start, the 
TD-18 was soon called ‘‘The Flagship of 
the Crawler Fleet.’’ Last June the Interna- 
tional TD-18 fleet, by then numbering 24, 
owned by five contractors, began the later 
stages of earth handling on the vast area. 

Write us for this story of Diesel Trac- 
TracTor efficiency which has proved anin- 
spiration to the construction industry, 
faced as it is with tremendous and urgent 
tasks. And see the International industrial 
power dealer, or Company-owned branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


INTERNATIONAL Industrial Power 
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Good Neighbors from Argentina: (l. to r.) Dr. Raul Prebisch, manager of the Central Bank of the 
South American republic, and Ambassador Don Felipe A. Espil call on U.S. Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles, accompanied by Edgardo Grumbach, Carlos Alberto Prado, and Roberto Verrier 


Wallace Serving as Spearhead 
of Broadened Hemisphere Drive 


Appointment Gives Impetus 
to Moves for Trade and Bases, 
as Well as Cultural Ties 


In the view of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration, hemispheric defense is a long- 
range, threefold job: (1) to break down 
mutual suspicions among the American 
republics by friendly cultural exchanges, 
(2) to improve and integrate inter-Ameri- 
can trade by a system of loans and agree- 
ments, and (3) to make the entire hemi- 
sphere so strong militarily that no dictator 
from abroad will undertake to set foot 
in it. 

Last week, secure in a new four-year 


lease in Washington, the Administration 


moved ahead on all three fronts. 

As Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator 
of Commercial and Cultural Relations, and 
his staff dug into the enormous task of 
stimulating hemispheric business and de- 
veloping new industries below the Rio 
Grande (Newsweek, Nov. 11), the War 
and Navy Departments took steps to make 
the vast stretch from Patagonia to Canada 


impregnable to attack. Negotiations for 
air and naval bases in Latin America 
were advanced with the approval by 
the Uruguayan Council of Ministers of 
such a project in that country and re- 
ports of an understanding with Mexico 
(see page 30). 

Tension in the Caribbean, meanwhile, 
was eased, following a conference between 
Rear Admiral John W. Greenslade and 
Admiral Georges Robert, High Commis- 
sioner of the French Antilles, and Wash- 
ington announced that dollar credits 
“frozen” since the fall of France were be- 
ing released to enable the colony to pur- 
chase needed supplies in this country. 

_An even knottier problem appeared to 
be on the way to solution when an Argen- 
tine trade mission arrived from Buenos 
Aires to have another try at bettering 
business relations, repeatedly wrecked dur- 
ing the last decade on the rocks of mis- 
understanding. It was understood that 
Dr. Raul Prebisch, general manager of the 
Central Bank of Argentina; Edgardo 
Grumbach, chief of the bank’s exchange 
department; and Roberto A. Verrier, chief 
of its economic-study department, would 


seek an Export-Import Bank loan of pos- 
sibly as much as $100,000,000 as a condi- 
tion to initiating concessions looking 
toward a satisfactory trade agreement be- 
tween the two countries. 

Similar negotiations last year in Buenos 
Aires were unsuccessful, with a consequent 
automatic rupture of trade talks with 
Uruguay and unfavorable repercussions on 
United States-Chilean trade. Opposition of 
American farmers to any concessions in- 
volving the admission of Argentine cattle, 
hides, or meat products still exists, as does 
Argentine resentment over the persistent 
refusal of Congress to admit Argentine 
beef, on the ground that Argentine cattle 
are infected with hoof-and-mouth disease. 
But Dr. Warren Lee Pierson, president of 
the Export-Import Bank, is understood to 
have laid the groundwork for a better 
understanding on his recent visit to Bue- 
nos Aires, and in Washington Don Felipe 
A. Espil, the Argentine Ambassador, and 
Carlos Alberto Prado, First Secretary of 
the Argentine Embassy, have smoothed 
out some wrinkles. 

Geographically nearer home, and there- 
fore of more immediate concern to most 
Americans, Mexico last week gave evi- 
dence, for the first time in years, of a de- 
sire to contribute solidly toward happier 
relations with this country. And, possibly 
with the idea of striking while the iron 
is hot, President Roosevelt decided to send 
a new diplomatic smithy to Mexico City to 
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forge stronger chains of friendship across 
the Rio Grande. 

So Vice President-elect Henry A. Wal- 
lace will attend the inauguration in Mexico 
City Dec. 1 of President-elect Manuel 
Avila Camacho as Mr. Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal, as well as America’s official, repre- 
sentative. 

In Mexico City, this surprise move by 
a powerful and friendly neighbor was 
hailed as a boon to President Lazaro 
Cardenas and his National Revolutionary 
party successor. Interpreted as a sign of 
recognition for Avila Camacho in his dis- 
pute over the election results with Gen. 
Juan Andreu Almazan, the gesture would, 
it was hoped, discourage moves for a revo- 
lution before inaugural day. Mexico City 
also had visions of settling some of its 
major conflicts with this country. 

Chief among these, from the Mexican 
standpoint, is the $500,000,000 public debt. 
And Mexican officials were said last week 
to be hoping for an agreement with the 
United States which would enable them to 
draw back from the brink of bankruptcy 
by paying it off at the rate of one peso— 
21 cents—to the dollar (a device which 
would reduce the public debt to about 
$100,000,000) . 

From Washington’s point of view, how- 
ever, a primary condition to any substan- 
tial loans (except possibly for defense) 
would be some sort of settlement of the 
long-standing dispute over expropriated 
oil and farm lands, valued by their former 
owners at considerably more than $1,000,- 
000,000. 

Wallace’s friends believe that he will 
be an ideal “diplomacy salesman” to ex- 
plore these knotty problems at the source. 
For two years, he has patiently studied 
Spanish—even holding weekly luncheon 
meetings at which all other languages 
were taboo. Latin Americans agree that 
he understands their agrarian and other 
economic problems, and already in Mexico 
City the newspapers are seriously adopt- 
ing the sobriquet playfully hung on the 
former Secretary of Agriculture by his 
Spanish-speaking luncheon companions: 
“Sefior Enrico.” 


Significance 


The President's selection of Wallace for 
the important mission to Mexico suggests 
that Mr. Roosevelt intends to employ his 
hand-picked running mate as a sort of 
super-ambassador operating all over Latin 
America. The former Secretary of Agri- 
culture is credited with having the same 
sort of homespun frankness and genuine- 
ness which, in Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, have won this country many friends 
below the Rio Grande. And, in addition, 
he is known to have made a considerable 
study of Latin culture, history, and eco- 
nomic problems, 

In any event, the Mexico City assign- 
ment emphasizes the Administration’s de- 
termination to clear up remaining causes 





of friction with its American neighbors as 
rapidly as this can be done—in the inter- 
ests of hemispheric solidarity and, ulti- 
mately, a measure at least of hemispheric 
economic self-sufficiency. 

Nor does Wallace’s appointment mean 
that Washington has abandoned or even 
softened its line toward the Cardenas gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, there is every 
indication that the Administration will 
require a realistic solution of the expro- 
priation issue before it loosens the zipper 
on the Export-Import Bank’s purse. 


2,000,000 Voices 
Efforts to Sway U.S. Policy 


Toward War Mount in Intensity 





Although the Nov. 5 decision was sup- 
posed to have settled America’s policies 
with regard to the war, as well as the Presi- 
dential race, some 2,000,000* Americans 
apparently have only begun to fight. From 
coast to coast, scores of organizations 
raised their voices toward Washington 
this week, demanding that the Adminis- 
tration do this, not do that. Some operated 
frankly and openly through Congressional 
lobbies, others maintained offices in the 
national capital, all issued tracts and cir- 
cular letters, and a few fortunate enough 
to have ample funds screamed their warn- 
ings in paid newspaper ads. 

Some’ wanted more aid to Britain. 
Among the largest of these were William 





*Estimated combined membership (exclud- 
ing duplications) in approximately 60 foreign- 
policy pressure groups now active in this coun- 
try. 


Allen White’s Committee to Defend Amer. 
ica by Aiding the Allies, the League of 
Women Voters, the National Committe: 
on the Cause and Cure of War, and the 
American Association of University Wom. 
en. To them, the news that Britain had 
got a second-best American bomb sight 
and would soon have thirteen new Flying 
Fortresses, and the Gallup survey showing 
Americans 90 per cent for more aid to the 
British, were cheering. 

More disquieting than cheering was a 
special short-wave broadcast to the Ameri- 
can people from London by the Marquess 
of Lothian, British Ambassador to the 
United States. The envoy himself had left 
for Washington, leaving his message on a 
recording. Across the Atlantic in New 
York, the Columbia Broadcasting System 
also “waxed” Lothian’s words as_ they 
came through. But CBS monitors shot bolt 
upright in their chairs when their amazed 
ears picked up the words: “We also need 
planes, men, and ships, if we are to be 
sure of defeating the Nazi threat to liber- 
ty.” 

American press services, apparently bas- 
ing their London stories on official hand- 
outs, used the words “planes, finance, and 
ships.” Newsweek asked CBS for an ex- 
planation. CBS issued an “explanation” 
which said, in part: “There seemed little 
doubt from our playbacks of the recording 
that Lothian said ‘planes, men, and ships.’ 
However, a cable from London says that 
Lord Lothian’s script called for him to say 
‘planes, finance, and ships’.” 

But had the envoy said what his script 
“called for him to say”? Many an isolation- 
ist-noninterventionist group in America 
was willing to believe that he had not. For 
scores of such organizations oppose even 
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London Daily Sketch 


‘Feed Jonah and you feed the whale’ 
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1 ex- On Pacific guard: the USS Saratoga and Lexington off Honolulu 
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little such aid as is now being given to Britain. Alarmed by reports of Japanese gestures group of which Robert E. Sherwood, the 

ding The America First Committee, which toward Singapore and by the signing of playwright, was spokesman, and which 

‘ips.’ numbers men like Gen. Robert E. Wood an agreement in Batavia tripling the Japa- counseled getting rid of “the men of 

that of Sears, Roebuck & Co., chairman; Henry __ nese supply of petroleum products from the Vichy”—the French puppet regime’s en- 
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America Out of War Congress, the War 
Resistors League, the American Federation 
of Peace, the Youth Commission Against 
War, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 
Peace Section of the American Friends 
(Quaker) Service Commission, the World 
Peace Commission of the Methodist 
Church, World Peaceways, and many 
other groups heartily agree with the Amer- 
ica First Committee. Here and there, in- 
dividual crusaders like the Rev. Charles E. 
Coughlin and Porter Sargent, Boston edu- 
cator, have added their voices to the 
isolationist chorus. 

Nor is the battle confined to the issue of 
aid to Britain. Shifting its spotlight across 
the Pacific, the America First group says: 
“We have no conceivable stake in Asia 
worth the terrific cost of a long-distance 
struggle with Japan. We sympathize with 
China. But we must not plunge America 
into war ... for sentimental reasons.” And 
even as other noninterventionists cheer 
this statement of views, the American 
Committee for Non-Participation in Japa- 
nese Aggression, boasting such backers as 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, Henry 
I. Harriman, A. Lawrence Lowell, presi- 
dent emeritus of Harvard University, and 
Rear Admiral Harry E. Yarnell (retired) , 
raises its collective voice in argument. 





bases in the Western Pacific.” 

In the meantime, a far more ticklish 
problem—a problem on which the pressure 
groups are as yet less clearly divided— 
bobbed up again to plague America’s poli- 
cymakers. It was revived by ex-President 
Herbert Hoover, a man with whose name 
all the world associates the word humani- 
tarian. In a nationwide broadcast from 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., he 
said: 

“T wish tonight to present .. . the plight 
of children, women, and men in the little 
nations of Finland, Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Central Poland .. . I am asking 
no gifts, no government appropriations, no 
use of American ships . Leaders of 
these little nations asked that I raise a 
voice to the world ... No man can receive 
such an appeal . . . without action.” 

Who could object to feeding starving 
women and children? Britain, for one. And 
even before Hoover spoke, London hinted 
that, if need be to preserve the blockade 
intact against warm-heartedness as well 
as German ships, it was prepared to sub- 
mit documentary proof that mercy ship- 
ments to the Poles, Norwegians, Belgians, 
and Dutch already were being systemati- 
cally plundered by the Nazi conqueror. 
The week brought one new crusade: a 


Administration had diplomatic problems 
all its own—with Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull reported on the point of resigning, 
to be succeeded by Under-Secretary Sum- 
ner Welles; with President Roosevelt de- 
clining to accept William C. Bullitt’s resig- 
nation as Ambassador to France (and 
General of the Armies John J. Pershing 
hinted as Hull’s choice for the Vichy post 
as the President’s personal representative) , 
and with Joseph P. Kennedy reported not 
returning to Britain following the furor 
over his “off the record” interview, in 
which he was quoted as saying democracy 
in that country was dead (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 18). 


Significancem—w— 


The Administration, which has access to 
more complete facts than the civilian pres- 
sure groups, feels that the latter almost 
invariably oversimplify the problems on 
which they take sides. State Department 
officials say, for example, that those who 
oppose all aid to Britain ignore the testi- 
mony of qualified United States military 
authorities that an undefeated Britain’s 
value to us can be measured in terms of 
planes and ships we may have to contrib- 
ute to London’s continued resistance— 
whereas those who favor going “all out” 

















Trains were stranded in Midwest storm that ... buffeted Great Lakes ships 


for the British ignore the cautions of these 
same military men that we must pick and 
choose carefully to determine what weap- 
ons we can spare. 

The same officials maintain that both 
those who advocate appeasing Japan and 
those who clamor for a showdown in the 
Far East overlook the primary fact that, 
if Britain lost, an American victory over 
Japan would have to be sustained by an 
army of occupation, whereas, if Britain 
won, the Japanese “would crawl into their 
hole.” 

Finally, they point out that it would be 
a serious contradiction of policy to provide 
ships to help maintain the British block- 
ade, while at the same time puncturing it 
with food shipments to Europe; and that 
to send Henry-Haye packing at a time 
when not even the German and Italian 
envoys have been asked to leave would 
constitute a gratuitous slap at a people 
most of us would like to see rescued from 
the invader. 





Winter in Preview 


One of the worst storms in recent years 
smote the Great Lakes and Central States 
from the Canadian Border to the Mason 
and Dixon Line last week, bringing snow, 
wind, rain, and sub-zero temperatures for 
four days. As the storm abated at the end 
of the week, the dead and missing were 
estimated at 190, the injured in the hun- 
dreds, and the property damage in the 
millions. 

The wildest gale of the century lashed 
Lake Michigan, sinking five vessels, 
grounding six more, and smashing to pieces 
dozens of small craft. Thirty-seven seamen, 
largely from the foundered freighters Wil- 
liam B. Davock and Anna-C. Minch, lost 
their lives in mountainous waves off Lud- 
ington, Mich. Hope for 27 more, missing 
several days, was abandoned by Sunday. 
On land, at least 29 duck and pheasant 
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hunters, principally in Minnesota and 
Iowa, died in a blizzard, and an estimated 
104 other persons succumbed in half a 
dozen states from New York to Colorado. 
The losses in crops and livestock were 
heavy throughout the Midwest, and more 
than 1,000,000 turkeys were destroyed, 
boosting the wholesale price in Chicago by 
a cent and a half as Thanksgiving ap- 
proached. 





Filthy Lucre 


The humid, oppressive climate of semi- 
tropical Puerto Rico and its inevitable 
concomitant, perspiration, play havoc with 
paper currency. There the life of a dollar 
bill, handled over and over again by grimy 
peasants and often cached away in un- 
seemly hiding places, is about two months 
—or perhaps one-fourth of that in the 
states. 

Moreover, while Puerto Rico has more 
than $5,000,000 in paper money in circu- 
lation at any one time, the process of ex- 
changing the soiled bills for clean ones is 
a slow and costly business. Local banks 
must import new currency from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, paying 
freight insurance in normal times, plus 
war-risk insurance in the present strained 
situation in the Caribbean. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr., making a vacation tour of 
United States insular possessions, stum- 
bled on this state of affairs in San Juan 
last week and let out a roar. He was 
“astounded,” he said, at the dirtiness of 
the bills used in trade and urged that they 
be turned into the banks for more sanitary 
legal tender. 

Advised that the banks might not have 
any, the fastidious visitor suggested that 
the Puerto Rican press launch a crusade 
to improve conditions. Forthwith, The 
Puerto Rico World Journal and other 
papers announced they would. 
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Message to Megaw 


Three weeks ago, Robert N. Megaw, 20- 
year-old senior at Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N.C., wrote to his father that he 
had been told he had cancer of the kid- 
neys, so he was going out in the world to 
see “life in the raw” before death over- 
took him. He promptly disappeared from 
the campus, and intimates have not seen 
him since, although Duke authorities de- 
clared that a physical examination had 
shown no sign of the disease and that no 
doctor’s report could be found in Durham. 

Last week the boy’s father, the Rev. 
Dr. Wesley Megaw, a New York City 
pastor, broadcast a carefully worded ap- 
peal to his son on the CBS network pro- 
gram “We, the People” and asked News- 
WEEK to print this plea: “Will Robert 
Megaw go immediately to a medical spe- 
cialist for a complete diagnosis and wire 
home for money to continue his travels?” 

Young Megaw was described as being 5 
feet 1044 inches tall, weighing 160 pounds, 
and having brown, curly hair, blue eyes, 
and bushy eyebrows. 





George of Georgia 


Two years ago, from a platform at 
Barnesville, Ga., on which Sen. Walter F. 
George sat, President Roosevelt appealed 
for the defeat of the Georgia Democrat 
(he had opposed the Supreme Court En- 
largement Bill) on the ground that he 
“cannot possibly in my judgment be classi- 
fied as belonging to the liberal school of 
thought.” When the President had fin- 
ished, George promptly shook his hand, 
saying: “I accept the challenge,” and Mr. 
Roosevelt smilingly replied: “God _ bless 
you, Walter. Let’s always be friends.” 
When the votes were counted, the Senator 
had defeated the “purge.” 

Ironically, the Georgian last week was 
in line to become the President’s chief 
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Congressional spokesman on foreign policy. 
After eighteen years in the Senate follow- 
ing a Georgia judicial career, he was slated 
for election at 62 as chairman of the in- 
fluential Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to succeed the late Key Pittman of 
Nevada (Newsweek, Nov. 18) . Normally, 
because of seniority, Sen. Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi would get the job, but since 
no senator may preside over more than 
one major committee, the Mississippian 
indicated his preference to remain head of 
the Finance Committee, leaving George 
next in line for Pittman’s post. 

While the President had sought George’s 
retirement on domestic issues, the tenant 
farmer’s son has staunchly backed Mr. 
Roosevelt’s foreign policies. With Pittman, 
he led the fight to repeal the arms em- 
bargo and, unlike the Nevadan, plugged 
for Secretary Cordell Hull’s reciprocal- 
trade treaties. Last week, physically fit 
since the removal of a cataract from his 
eye a year ago, George announced he 
anticipated no change “in our policy of 
giving Great Britain every possible assist- 
ance.” He sums up his position: “I have 
never been an isolationist nor have I been 
for intervention. I favor making the whole 
Western Hemisphere economically as well 
as militarily immune from attack.” 

But George has not hesitated to criti- 
cize the Administration’s foreign program 
occasionally, any more than he has con- 
cealed his distrust of the New Deal’s 
spending and taxing policies. On constitu- 
tional grounds he condemned the destroy- 
ers-bases swap because Congress was not 
consulted. Debating the Selective Service 
Act, he accused the Administration of a 
“dilatory attitude” in defense preparation 
and charged that Congress was being asked 
to “do everything but actually declare 
war.” And in arguing against permitting 





Sen. George, new policy spokesman 


the President to send the National Guard 
anywhere in this hemisphere in peacetime, 
he declared that this was “the doctrine of 
militarism, the doctrine of tyranny, the 
doctrine of dictatorship.” 





Congress’ ‘Baby’ 


The Congressional elections sent a batch 
of graybeards back to Washington—vet- 
erans like Adolph J. Sabath, 74-year-old 
Bohemian-born Chicago Democrat who 
continued as dean of the House by winning 
an eighteenth two-year term, and Rep. 
Edward T. Taylor, 82-year-old Colorado 
Democrat who was reelected to a seven- 
teenth term in the lower chamber. They 
rejoined other old-timers remaining in the 
Senate like Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith 
of South Carolina, the upper house’s 76- 
year-old dean now serving his sixth six- 
year term; Morris Sheppard of Texas, who 
at 65 boasts the longest continuous serv- 
ice in Congress (eleven years in the House 
and 27 in the Senate) , and Carter Glass of 
Virginia, who at nearly 83 is the oldest 
member of either chamber. 

When these veterans reassemble Jan. 3 
for the first session of the 77th Congress, 
they will be joined by William G. Stratton, 
born long after all of them already had 
won their spurs in the Capitol. At 26, one 
year above the constitutional minimum, he 
was elected Representative-at-large from 
Illinois on the Republican ticket and last 
week laid claim to being the “baby” of 
Congress, replacing Lindley Beckworth, 
27-year-old Texas Democrat. The young- 
est Senator remained 34-year-old Joseph 
H. Ball, Minnesota Republican. 

When he goes to Washington, Stratton 
will find a heavy weight hanging over his 
and other congressmen’s heads—the 120- 
ton roof of the House chamber, built on a 
cast-iron skeleton in 1854, which engineers 
predict may crash any day. It will be re- 
built, along with the Senate roof, at a cost 
of $550,000—if and when Congress ad- 
journs for the six months required for 
permanent repairs. 





A Boy and His Dog 


The way of a boy with a dog is one of 
the favorite themes of the poets. The 
theme was played with a new variation 
last week, when 14-year-old Larry Windsor 
of Republic, Wash., flew 2,700 miles across 
the country to New York to reclaim his 
brown, black, and white fox terrier Trixie. 
The dog had survived a fourteen-day trip 
in a boxcar without food or water (NEws- 
wEEK, Nov. 4). 

While newsreel men and press photog- 
raphers stood around expectantly at La 
Guardia Field, the animal was handed up 
to her master after a separation of more 
than a month. When his pet, still weakened 
by her experience, did not recognize him at 
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The House roof is about to fall 


first, Windsor whispered in her ear and 
tickled her ribs. Instantly, Trixie wriggled 
with delight and licked the boy’s face. 

Windsor made the flight and saw the 
sights of the city as the guest of A. C. 
Crombie of Bronxville, head of the lumber 
company to which the car carrying the ter- 
rier was consigned. He enplaned for home 
last Saturday. 





A Robust GOP 


But Old Guard Moves to Seize 
Reins From Willkie ‘Amateurs’ 


After the crushing defeat of 1936, the 
Republican party all but gave up the 
ghost. Shrewd politicians suggested it 
might be easier to give birth to a new 
party than to resurrect an ailing one. 
How, they asked, could anyone revive a 
party that had sunk to its lowest level 
since the Civil War, that had lost all but 
two states in the Presidential race, that 
retained but seven governorships, that had 
fallen to an all-time low in Congress, with 
only seventeen senators and 88 representa- 
tives, and was saddled with a $1,267,000 
debt besides? 

No such dejection hovered over GOP 
ranks last week. Financially in the black, 
having carried ten states in the Presi- 
dential election, and boasting nineteen 
governorships, 28 senatorships, and 163 
House seats, the Republicans laid plans 
for just such a vigorous “loyal opposition” 
as Wendell L. Willkie had counseled 
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(Newsweek, Nov. 18). But there re- 
mained before them a unity problem all 
their own. 

The defeated candidate, delaying a pub- 
lic decision on his own future profession 
until after a vacation at Hobe Sound, Fla., 
was concerned over the survival of the 
two-party system. The demand for na- 
tional unity, he feared, might remove the 
necessary check on the majority by the 
minority and tend toward dictatorship. 
To provide a constructive opposition, 
Willkie wanted to maintain his three cam- 
paign organizations — the Republican 
party, the independent Willkie Clubs, and 
the Democrats-for-Willkie—but with re- 
actionary leaders ousted. Whether he suc- 
ceeded or not, the onetime Democrat made 
it clear he would continue his fight to pre- 
serve free enterprise from what he regards 
as (be threat of state socialism. 

While telegrams and letters by the 
bushel basketful—an estimated 60,000 
since election day—were beseeching Will- 
kie to carry on, Rep.-elect Kenneth F. 
Simpson of the candidate’s own Manhat- 
tan district in New York City predicted 
his victorious renomination in 1944 (al- 
though the GOP has never yet renomi- 
nated a defeated candidate). Meanwhile, 
Oren Root Jr., 29-year-old lawyer who 
built up 10,000 Willkie Clubs with an 
estimated 1,000,000 members, called a na- 
tional conference in New York for the 
middle of December to set up a perma- 
nent organization, under a new title, since 
Willkie requested that his name be 
dropped. 

As the amateurs were laying their plans, 
the Old Guard professionals, whom Willkie 
had defied at the Philadelphia convention, 
maneuvered to regain the driver’s seat. 
Prospects for a clash developed over the 
successor to Joseph W. Martin Jr., who 
planned to resign as GOP National Chair- 
man next March. The forces of Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft of Ohio suggested either David 
S. Ingalls, Ohio National Committeeman, 
or ex-Rep. John Hollister of Cincinnati, 
the Senator’s law partner. The Willkie 
wing flirted with the idea of Rep. Bruce 
Barton of Manhattan, defeated for the 
Senate this month. 

Aware of the invigorated opposition, the 
Democrats moved to repair their own ma- 
chinery. Before leaving for a vacation in 
the Dominican Republic, Edward J. Flynn 
announced he would remain as both Na- 
tional Chairman and Bronx leader. His 
National Committee, financially in the red, 
planned to set up an executive director in 
Washington—possibly Federal Security 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt, lame- 
duck Sen. Sherman Minton of Indiana, or 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
Chapman. 

President Roosevelt, continuing his 
policy of never mentioning Willkie by 
name, let it be known that he had neither 
heard nor read the loser’s appeal for a 
loyal opposition, and canceled the press 





conference at which he would have been 
questioned about the Willkie speech, on 
the ground that he had “no news.” 

The political bickering came to a head 
when Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn 
wired Democratic congressmen to return 
to Washington this week in order to vote 
adjournment, instead of continuing the 
three-day recesses. Immediately Repub- 
lican lines stiffened, and many Far West- 
ern Democrats let it be known they were 
not disposed to dig into their own pockets 
for transportation costs to Washington 
for a single vote. 


Significance 


The feud between the professionals and 
amateurs in the “loyal oppusition” may 
endanger its effectiveness unless Willkie 
can establish command over both fac- 
tions. 

On the one hand, the practical politi- 
cians, elected to office in Congress and 
state capitals, believe that they should be 
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Svoboda in The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


the spokesmen for any opposition. These 
Republicans maintain that the amateurs 
(Willkie included) had their chance and 
failed, and that therefore the direction of 
the opposition should be returned to ex- 
perienced men whose immediate objective 
is to win the 1942 by-elections. 

On the other hand, the idealistic ama- 
teurs scorn the professionals, whom they 
accuse of criticizing the Administration 
merely for the sake of criticism. They in- 
sist that the opposition must continue 
along the moderate lines laid down by 
Willkie, agreeing in large part with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on aiding Britain and safe- 
guarding New Deal reforms. 





Week in the Nation 


La Hovpin1: Two-Gun Isabelle Mess- 
mer, 23-year-old slayer of a House of 
David baseball player, escaped last week 
from the state prison at Odessa, Texas, as 
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she had vowed. During the night, she 
slipped from her cell on the third floor and 
made a “human fly” descent of the out- 
side wall. The rebellious gun girl broke out 
of the Clinton Reformatory, Hunterdon 
County, N.J., last January and duplicated 
the feat at the Ector County, Texas, jail 
in April. 


Marernat Opps: The United States 
Census Bureau studied the records of 44.,- 
113,147 births from 1915 to 1938 and last 
week quoted these odds on multiple off- 
spring: twins, one chance in 88; triplets, 
one chance in 8,800; quadruplets, “quit 
worrying.” 


Poison: Twelve men died and 43 others 
were made violently ill last week after 
eating pancakes at the Salvation Army’s 
Lawrenceville Center in Pittsburgh. City 
chemists discovered that sodium fluoride, 
chief ingredient of certain roach powders, 
had been mixed with the pancake flour. A 
discharged chef was picked up in Phila- 
delphia for questioning on a charge that 
he had threatened to “get even.” 


Lisen Cuarce:  Representative-elect 
Francis R. Smith, Pennsylvania Democrat, 
was charged in Philadelphia with libeling 
his defeated opponent, Rep. Fred C. Gart- 
ner, Republican, during the recent cam- 
paign. Gartner accused Smith of directing 
the distribution of 70,000 circulars the day 
before election falsely describing him as 
a Nazi sympathizer. William Green, 
Democratic leader of the 33rd Ward, and 
three others were held in bail on similar 
charges. 


Jim Crow: Paul Robeson, Negro bari- 
tone, and eight white and Negro compan- 
ions filed suit for $22,500 against Vanessi’s, 
a San Francisco restaurant, charging racial 
discrimination in that the management had 
refused to serve the Robeson party. 


Divorce: The Communist party voted 
last week in New York to sever its ties 
with the Third International and all other 
foreign organizations in order to escape 
the provisions of the Voorhis Act, requiring 
groups under alien control to register with 
the Department of Justice. At the same 
time, the party reaffirmed its “unshakable 
adherence . . . to the principles of prole- 
tarian internationalism” advocated by 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin as offering 
the “only road to the future for suffering 
humanity.” 


Lese Maseste: A fortnight ago on the 
eve of election, Pvt. Harold Duchin, a 
company cook in the 44th National Guard 
Division, offered a friendly impersonation 
of President Roosevelt at a regimental 
show satirizing Army life at Fort Dix, N. J. 
Much to his amazement, he was hauled on 
the carpet by his superior officers a few 
days later and confined to barracks. Last 
week, Duchin’s friends revealed he had 
been cleared of guilt but advised to take 
it easy on his “social activities” for a time. 
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Lees in The London Sunday Graphic 


A British cartoonist anticipates a funeral 


Bogging Down of Italy’s Drive 


Swings Nazis to Russia Again 


New Friction With France 
and War Stalemate in the West 
Speed up Turn to East 


When Vyacheslaff Molotoff, the Soviet 
Premier and Foreign Commissar, arrived 
in Berlin on Nov. 12, only two Red flags 
decked the Anhilter Station. A band 
played one Prussian march but ignored 
both Nazi and Communist anthems. Clad 
in a black suit and overcoat, the little 
Soviet Premier walked past the rigid Ger- 
man officers, tipping his gray hat in re- 
sponse to the salutes. 

Molotoff, who had never been abroad 
before, had no time for sightseeing. He 
spent nearly all his first day at the Nazi 
Foreign Office with Joachim von Ribben- 
trop and behind the great bronze doors of 
the Chancellery in a three-hour conversa- 
tion with Hitler. That night he was enter- 
tained at a state banquet at the Kaiserhof, 
the old hotel that was a Nazi headquarters 
before Hitler came into power. As the 
Nazis and the Communists raised toasts, 
the roar of British bombing planes sounded 
overhead. 

The next day Molotoff again went into a 
huddle with the Fiihrer at the Chancellery. 
This time it lasted four hours and included 
luncheon. And that night a return banquet 
at the Soviet Embassy started at 7 p.m. 
—practically midafternoon for a Russian, 
but corresponding to the German custom 


of ordering early dinners in order to finish 
before the arrival of British bombers. Next 
day he took the train back to Moscow, 
where blackouts still are only practice 
drills. 

The lack of frills accompanying Molo- 
toff’s trip was in glaring contrast to the 
various state visits at which Hitler and 
Mussolini have entertained each other. 
And it produced no immediately spectac- 
ular result. No agreements were an- 
nounced, and Molotoff took all his secre- 
taries, translators, and treaty experts with 
him when he left, thus indicating that 
there was no technical work left over. A 
communiqué simply stated that views were 
exchanged in “an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and led to mutual accord.” 

But the press in Berlin bubbled over 
with speculation, insisted that Russia was 
going to join the new order, and predicted 
a vast reorganization of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe—all at the expense of Britain. 

In Britain, the current. smart crack was 
that Sir Stafford Cripps, Ambassador to 
Moscow, now might write himself a book 
like that Sir Nevile Henderson wrote 
about his Ambassadorship in Berlin— 
“Failure of a Mission.” For the Foreign 
Office, with unusual candor, published the 
details of the game it had been trying to 
play in Moscow. The British had promised 
not to join any attack on the Soviet, to 
guarantee it a seat at the peace conference, 
and to grant de facto recognition to 
Russian absorption of the Baltic states. 
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In return it only asked for “a more 
benevolent attitude” on the part of Mos- 
cow. The Soviet reply to the British 
proposal was to announce Molotoff’s trip 
to Germany. 


World Front 


Berlin provided the diplomatic focal 
point of the war. But the war front which 
Hitler and Molotoff surveyed extends 
from the Channel, Gibraltar, and the 
Dardanelles to Borneo and the mouth of 
the Yangtze. And no sector of it was 
quiet. 

In Europe, the chances of Franco-Ger- 
man rapprochement definitely declined as 
the Germans began the systematic expul- 
sion of French families from Lorraine and 
the Pétain government for the first time 
issued a formal protest to the Nazis. In 
the French African colonies, there were 
many indications that a crisis had arisen 
between Gen. Maxime Weygand and the 
Vichy government, which might swing 
more of the colonies over to Britain. 

From Spain, Foreign Minister Ramén 
Serrano Sufier quietly traveled to Paris, 
where he conferred with Pierre Laval. He 
was then scheduled to go to Berlin. But 
on the other side, Britain was trying to ar- 
range a loan for Spain, as one way to un- 
dercut the Axis tie. Unofficial efforts were 
made to get the United States to make a 
loan also, since Spain needs it to stave off 
a food shortage. 

In Egypt, 61-year-old Premier Hassan 
Sabry Pasha dropped dead as he was ad- 
dressing the Parliament. Egypt’s war posi- 
tion is obscure, since the country is in- 
vaded by Italian troops, is allied to Brit- 
ain, and yet still is at peace. Italian propa- 
ganda accused the British Secret Service 
of poisoning Sabry because he was about 
to announce that Egypt wouldn’t honor 
the alliance. 

Italy, however, didn’t have any military 
successes as a talking point to attract new 
friends. It was admitted in Rome that 
Marshal Rodolfo Graziani’s Egyptian 
campaign had been suspended until sup- 
plies could be better organized—a round- 
about admission that Britain’s control of 
the Mediterranean was painful. Moreover, 
with the Italian campaign in Greece mov- 
ing backward, crabwise, Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Italian Army, went to Innsbruck to confer 
with Gen. Wilhelm Keitel, chief of the 
German armed forces. 

For the Far East, the Berlin conference 
strengthened the prospect that Japan and 
Russia might make a deal allowing the 
Japanese to move south toward Singapore 
and the Dutch East Indies. There was 
nothing definite, but Tokyo continued to 
withdraw troops from South China and 
concentrate them, along with transports, 
at Hainan and Formosa. 

However, British, Dutch, and American 
oil companies in the Far East took 
measures to stave off any such Japanese 



















move. They granted the Japanese an in- 
crease in annual shipments from 494,000 to 
1,800,000 tons of Dutch Indies oil—sup- 
plies that would be immediately cut off in 
case of Japanese aggression. In addition, 
the British formed a unified military com- 
mand at Singapore for Malaysia, Hong 
Kong, and Burma and placed Air Marshal 
Sir Robert Brooke-Popham in charge of it. 


Significance 


Molotoff’s trip to Berlin was a clear-cut 
clue to future Russian policy because of 
the contrast between the acceptance of the 
German invitation and the treatment ac- 
corded British and American efforts to im- 
prove relations. The Soviet had demanded 
of Britain that it release the impounded 
gold and ships of the Baltic states and 
recognize the Russian annexation of those 
countries unconditionally. In return, Rus- 
sia would not even promise to consider the 
British proposals for a treaty. In Washing- 
ton, the Soviet demanded—and received— 
permission to import badly needed Amer- 
ican machine tools and made no pretense 
of offering a quid pro quo. 

In turning to the east, Hitler followed 
his usual practice of probing for the weak- 
est front. The failure to invade Britain, 
the new friction with France, the delicate 
balance in North Africa, and the long- 
drawn-out negotiations with Spain indicate 
that a diplomatic as well as a military 
stalemate has been reached in the west. 

The Berlin conference also represented 
a Nazi drift away from its weak western 
ally, Italy, toward its powerful eastern 
friend, the Soviet. In the last few months 
the Italians have failed to strike success- 
fully at the British in Egypt, in Greece, 
or on the sea. Already Italy is an eco- 
nomic burden to the Reich, and the possi- 
bility now arises that it may become a 
military liability as well. And in order to 








rescue the Italians, the Nazis must take 
action that will have a profound effect in 
states such a Bulgaria and Turkey, where 
Russia has vital interests. This situation 
probably explains the fact that the con- 
ference at Innsbruck between Badoglio and 
Keitel took place at the same time, just af- 
ter Keitel had greeted Molotoff in Berlin. 

So long as Germany could crush ene- 
mies with its own arms, the Nazi tie-up 
with Russia could remain more or less 
haphazard. The failure to conquer Britain, 
however, has changed that picture. Hitler 
now must muster aid from every corner of 
the world, and Russia holds the key to 
how much he can get. The German- 
Japanese alliance means little unless Japan 
can stop worrying about the Soviets; the 
Russians can sabotage German moves in 
Bulgaria or Turkey, now the only bar- 
riers against a German drive on Britain 
in the Near East; and, probably most im- 
portant of all, in the coming war of attri- 
tion Russian supplies are likely to be 
vital to Germany. 





Wooing Spain 

All through the Spanish Civil War, Gen. 
Francisco Franco’s government kept Brit- 
ain and France cooling their heels offstage 
while Germany and Italy, entrenched on 
the premises, ran the show. From that war 
Spain emerged with industries crippled, 
food supplies meager, and _ resources 
strained to. repay Germany and Italy. 

Thereafter, pro-Axis policy was pursued 
vigorously by Franco and his brother-in- 
law, now Foreign Minister, Ramon Serrano 
Sufier. But Britain, far from discour- 
aged, redoubled diplomatic overtures when 
France’s collapse brought the Nazis to the 
Spanish frontier—a new menace to Gi- 
braltar. 
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A Bolshevik civilian among Nazi uniforms: Molotoff in Berlin with Keitel and von Ribbentrop 


Last week, as Spain faced an acute 
food shortage with only enough grain to 
last through 1940, word leaked out of 
Madrid that the British, still hopeful of 
keeping Franco neutral, were not only con- 
sidering financial help to Spain, including 
vast quantities of foodstuffs and a £2,000, 
000 credit from the proceeds of Spanish- 
owned securities, but also were encourag- 
ing the United States to lend Spain 
$100,000,000 or, failing that, $30,000,000 
worth of wheat. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, now British Ambas- 
sador to Madrid, considered the matter so 
important he flew to Lisbon to meet Lord 
Lothian, the British Ambassador to Wash- 
ington. Meanwhile, however, Serrano Sui- 
er was on the way to Paris to talk with 
the Nazis. 


Hispano-America 

One factor certain to influence the 
United States attitude toward a loan to 
Spain is the Franco regime’s campaign to 
extend its political control to Latin Amer- 
ica. For many months Falangist party off- 
shoots have been burrowing into Latin- 
American affairs. As an instrument, Fran- 
co formed a Hispano-American Council to 
spread propaganda. This organization has 


_been active in Mexico, where it was re- 


cently denounced by the Labor leader, 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano. In Ecuador 
the press and liberal circles have pro- 
tested at the arrival of “an educational 
mission” from Spain. And last week 
in Cuba a petition in the Senate asked 
President Fulgencio Batista to get rid 
of the Spanish Consul General in 
Havana, Genero Riestra, who also is 
a member of the Hispano - American 
Council. Batista himself, informed he 
was about to receive a Falangist sword 
from Riestra, announced that he would 
refuse the gift. 
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Taranto and Pindus 


British Smash Italians at Sea; 
Greeks Pound Forward on Land 







From the end of the World War until 
1937 in Britain the Fleet Air Arm was 
the starved stepsister of the Royal Air 
Force. It comprised those planes—always 
slower and generally older than land- 
based craft—which were attached to the 
ships and aircraft carriers of the fleet. 
In 1937 the Admiralty shook itself free 
of RAF control of its aircraft and flying 
personnel, and the Fleet Air Arm was 
made an integral part of the navy. 

Since then new equipment of all kinds 
has been lavished on the FAA. It has 
been greatly expanded in strength, and 
training has been tightened up. Last 
week, like a mechanical Cinderella with 
its fine new equipment, the Fleet Air 
Arm struck one of the most decisive blows 
of the war. The British claimed that it 
had seriously damaged seven Italian war- 














cute ships in a night raid on Taranto Harbor. 
' i Ever since Italy entered the war the 
1 ot British Fleet has been making great 
ss sweeps through the Mediterranean. These 
ling are maneuvers on the classic scale, with a 


line of battleships supported by cruisers, 
4 guarded by destroyers and planes, sweep- 
ing across the sea in a formation 25 
a8 miles long—a contrast to the grueling, un- 
_ spectacular work of British North Sea 
and Atlantic patrols. 

Last week, it was the Fleet Air Arm 
than finally caught the elusive Fascist 
ships, moored safely in Taranto Harbor. 
ord Into the raid the FAA threw planes 
from the oldest British carrier, the 
Eagle, and the newest, the Illustrious, 
commissioned only a few months ago. 
These planes included three principal 
types: the Fairey Fulmar, an eight-gun 
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fighter modeled on the Hawker Hurri- 
cane; the Blackburn Roc and Skua, both 
dive bombers with power-driven turrets 
for defense; and the Swordfish torpedo- 
carrying plane. 

The day after the attack the British 
sent reconnaissance planes to photograph 
the damage. They came back with pic- 
tures of two 23,622-ton Cavour-class bat- 
tleships beached and badly damaged and 
one 35,000-ton battleship of the Littorio 
class partly submerged and also heavily 
injured. In addition, two cruisers had 
been hit and two auxiliary ships sunk. 

In the House of Commons, Winston 
Churchill proclaimed that this victory 
would change the balance of naval power 
throughout the world. By cutting Italy’s 
capital-ship strength in half it left the 
Fascists with only three remaining battle- 
ships. The Germans have four—excluding 
the two 10,000-ton pocket battleships— 
giving the Axis a total of seven. Britain 
has 21, including five new ships of the 
King George V class and two battleships 
taken over from the French Navy. 

The Italians admitted that one war- 
ship, type unspecified, had been “gravely 
damaged” but denounced the British 
claims as “fantastic.” They also pub- 
lished a comparative list of losses in the 
Mediterranean since Italy entered the 
war on June 10: Britain, 59 sunk, in- 
cluding 4 cruisers, 78 damaged, including 7 
battleships; Italy, 24 sunk, including 10 
submarines, and 1 battleship damaged. 

The figures dodged the Taranto issue, 
since they only went up to Nov. 10, the 
day of the raid. But the communiqué 
gave the British Broadcasting Corp. a 
chance to add a postcript: “While the 
United States Navy drinks whisky, and 
the British Navy prefers rum, the Italian 
Navy sticks to port.” 

The raid on Taranto was the week’s 
most important event in the Mediter- 
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The harbor that became a death trap 
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ranean area. But in Greece the Duce’s 
forces also were suffering from rough 
handling. 

From the remote Pindus Mountains 
details filtered through of the disaster 
that overtook the army that the Italians 
had thrust deep into Greek territory on 
the central front. The objective of this 
force of 23,000 men had been the town 
of Metsovo on the vital road that leads 
down into the Plain of Thessaly. The 
Greeks had at first allowed it to pene- 
trate the precipitous gorges. Then the 
Italians were cut off and virtually anni- 
hilated by Greek troops concealed among 
the rocks and behind the tall, green 
cypresses. 

This victory was spectacular but not 
decisive in a military sense. But it did 
make necessary a reorganization of the 
Italian forces and thus delayed their 
campaign at just the time when the ap- 
proach of winter threatened to make the 
mountains impassable. In the southwest, 
they were pushed back to the Kalamas 
River and toward the frontier. The 
Greeks even threatened to cut off the 
debarkation port of Porto Edda. 

In the northeastern corner of the front 
the Greeks continued their cautious ad- 
vance on Koritza, the Italian base. Since 
this Albanian town is situated on a small 
plain and surrounded with mountains, 
the Greeks had to take every separate 
peak before attempting to occupy the 
town itself. But with artillery subject- 
ing Koritza to an increasing bombard- 
ment, the Italians were reported to have 
set the town afire and to have begun to 
evacuate it. 

Some the Italian prisoners, who were 
brought into Salonika and Athens by the 
hundreds, were interviewed by foreign 
newsmen. Ralph Barnes, formerly sta- 
tioned in Rome and now New York Herald 
Tribune correspondent with the British in 
Greece, reported that the morale of the 
Italian infantry was low, although that of 
the air force appeared to be good. Other 
prisoners said they had known nothing of 
the plans for a campaign until two days 
before the advance and that they had 
expected the Greeks to collapse without a 
fight. 

The Italians themselves tacitly admitted 
that the invasion of Greece had been a 
diplomatic and military blunder. Emanuele 
Grazzi, the Fascist Minister to Athens, 
resigned from the diplomatic service, pro- 
testing against gossip that he had misin- 
formed his government as to the chances 
of Greek resistance. Virginio Gayda, the 
Duce’s editorial mouthpiece, declared that 
the reason behind the slowness of Italian 
advances was that no proper preparations 
had been made. And the Fascist army 
command in Albania was further reshuf- 
fled, two new division commanders being 
sent over. 

The victories in the mountain fighting 
were accomplished by Greek troops, but 
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they had valuable aid from the Royal Air 
Force. The British began issuing air com- 
muniqués in Athens—a sign that they had 
established a headquarters there — and 
British and Greek planes combined to give 
the Greek armies actual combat support 
by machine gunning and bombing Fascist 
bases and columns. 

But the most valuable British aid came 
from RAF bombing raids on Albanian and 
Italian ports—the vital links in supplying 
the Fascist armies. British bombers blasted 
at Valona—the main debarkation port for 
troops—and claimed that they had 


wiped out entirely. Four were sunk in 
the attack, one later by bombers, and 
one was unaccounted for. 

The hero of this encounter was the 
14,164-ton armed liner Jervis Bay, which 
charged at the raider and to certain de- 
struction so that the convoy it was es- 
corting could get away. His right arm 
shot away, Capt. E. S. Fogarty Fegen, a 
49-year-old Irishman who commanded the 
Jervis Bay, went down with his ship. He 
was posthumously awarded the Victoria 
Cross. A Swedish freighter from the con- 
voy returned to the scene to pick up 65 
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British torpedo plane: nemesis of the Italian Fleet 


wrecked the main jetty. Others bombed 
Durazzo, the chief entry point for stores, 
and claimed to have hit the power station, 
oil lines, and harbor works. Long-range 
squadrons raided Brindisi and Bari, the 
main supply ports in Italy, and followed 
up the Navy’s Taranto assault with a 
bombing attack on that city. 

For the future of the Mediterranean 
campaign, however, the most important 
news was that the British were installing 
long-range guns at Suda Bay in Crete. 
With one of the best anchorages in 
the Mediterranean and adequate anti- 
aircraft and coastal defense, possession 
of Suda Bay will strengthen British 
supremacy in the Mediterranean almost 
as much as the victory at Taranto—re- 
gardless of what happens in the Grecian 
land campaign. 





The Jervis Bay 
The British Admiralty announced last 
week that 32 ships had arrived in British 


ports out of the 38 in a convoy which the 
Germans claimed a surface raider had 


survivors of the Jervis Bay’s crew of 250 
and landed them at a Canadian port on 
Nov. 12.. No further attack by the Ger- 
man raider—a pocket battleship — was 
reported last week. 


“| Four German merchantmen left Tampi- 
co, Mexico, on Nov. 16 with clearance 
papers for Spanish ports. One, the 9,660- 
ton Orinoco, loaded with foodstuffs and 
oil and presumed to have a rendezvous 
with a Nazi sea raider, returned because 
of engine trouble. The other three saw 
what they said were “enemy” warships 
in the Gulf of Mexico, although they may 
have been United States vessels of the 
neutrality patrol. Capt. Jan Schurt of the 
4,137-ton Phrygia scuttled his ship, and 
the 6,031-ton Rhein and 5,033-ton Idar- 
wald raced back to Tampico. 


¥ On Nov. 12 the camouflaged 85,000-ton 
Queen Elizabeth, largest ship afloat, sailed 
out of New York Harbor, where it had 
been tied up since last March. Its destina- 
tion was a secret, but it was k-!"-ved 
bound for the Antipodes to ferry r: _~ce- 
ments to Africa or Anzacs to Canada to 
be trained as pilots. 
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Vichy’s Hole Card 
Her Colonial Threat Stiffens 


France in Lorraine Evacuation 





Long trains last week rolled into the 
railway station at Lyon, metropolis of 
Central France, flying a flag with a two. 
barred red cross similar to the anti-tuber. 
culosis seal—the cross of Lorraine and the 
old emblem of Joan of Arc. The trains 
were packed with an army from Lorraine 
—an army of refugees, who had been 
routed from their homes and farms at a 
few hours’ notice and allowed to take only 
one suitcase of goods and $40 in cash with 
them. 

‘They hailed from a province that be. 
came an integral part of France in 1766, 
Unlike the Alsatians, much of the popula- 
tion has always spoken French. In the up- 
per portion for example, one-third speak 
French, one-third German, and the re- 
mainder mostly Polish and Italian. And 
Lorraine was less Germanized than Alsace 
by its annexation to Germany from 1871 
to 1918. 

After the collapse of France last June, 
the Germans began to force Frenchmen to 
leave Lorraine—but only in small numbers 
and at irregular intervals. Last week this 
policy was abruptly changed. Six or seven 
trainloads of refugees a day were shunted 
into the unoccupied portion of France with 
Lyon as the focal point. And Germans 
from the overpopulated and badly bombed 
Ruhr and Rhineland began to move in. 

The Vichy government formally de- 
nied that the expulsions from Lorraine 
were part of an agreement between Vichy 
and Berlin and said that it had protested 
to the armistice commission at Wiesbaden. 
Despite its mildness, the communiqué was 
the first open opposition Vichy had shown 
to the Germans, and Marshal Pétain un- 
derlined it by making plans to go to Lyon 
and inspect the refugees. 


The Colonies 


The protest over the Lorraine expulsions 
coincided with indications of an obscure 
but highly significant crisis between the 
Vichy government and the French African 
colonies. 

Ever since the armistice the Pétain gov- 
ernment has used the French colonies as a 
means of holding Germany and Italy in 
check. Adequate armies and air forces are 
concentrated in North Africa for the de- 
fense of that region, and in the event of 
intolerable Axis demands the Vichy regime 
can always flee across the Mediterranean 
and continue the war. It was largely be- 
cause of this ace in the hole that an utter- 
ly beaten France could protest the German 
measures in Lorraine. 

The maintenance of this delicate bal- 
ance, however, depends on keeping the 
loyalty of the colonies. Six weeks ago 
Pétain sent Gen. Maxime Weygand to 
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F your husband’s business calls for 

travel, he'll spend lots more time at 
home with you and the children—if 
he flies. 


From any point in the nation, he’s 
never more than a few short hours away, 
overnight at the most—if he flies. 


For Air Travel “is so efficient and 
dependable, and so incredibly fast, that 
distance is annihilated. 


Now, the entire country—indeed the 
entire world—is so small it literally fits 
in your own back yard—thanks to the 
modern airliner that travels up to five 
times faster than earth-bound carriers. 


Now, every trip is a short trip. 


Now your husband can actually com- 
mute from city to city in a single day— 
and still spend the evening at home, 


Right in your own back yard!__8 


Now, instead of spending extra time 
on the road, he can use those extra 
hours at productive work which in- 
creases a man’s earning Capacity. 
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Africa as his personal representative with 
wide powers. Since then there have been 
many indications that Weygand has been 
adopting an increasingly independent at- 
titude toward the Vichy authorities 
(Newsweek, Nov. 18). 

Last week Vichy allowed stories to be 
cabled that Weygand would return to the 
temporary French capital. But no Wey- 
gand appeared. Instead, Admiral René 
Platon, Colonial Minister, hurriedly sped 
to Africa for a series of conferences. In 
Vichy, Gen. August Nogues, former Gover- 
nor General of Morocco and a friend of 
Weygand, was also deep in consultations. 
But the only news about Weygand was 
that he was “inspecting” French defenses 
in North Africa and had arrived at Oran. 

Weygand was formerly known as a bit- 
ter opponent of the de Gaulle “Free 
French” movement. He arrived at Dakar 
just after the abortive attempt to capture 
it. Yet de Gaulle’s second-in-command is 
Gen. Edgard de Larminat, who was Wey- 
gand’s Chief of Staff when the little Gen- 
eralissimo commanded the Allied Army in 
Syria. De Larminat was the officer in 
charge of the Free French force that 
captured Libreville last week. And, al- 
though the government in Vichy de- 
nounced this action, the supposedly pro- 
Vichy colonies in French Africa neither 
tried to aid Libreville nor published a word 
of criticism of de Gaulle. 

Two events might influence Weygand to 
place French Africa on the side of Britain 
again: (1) humiliating demands by the 
Axis on the Vichy government and (2) a 
general Mediterranean offensive by Britain 
that showed real promise of defeating 
Italy. Last week, Anthony Eden, British 
War Secretary, returned from a Near East 
inspection tour with a favorable report on 
the strength of the British Army in that 
region. And, at the same time, Georges 
Catroux, former Governor of French Indo- 
China and a highly respected colonial 
official, arrived in Cairo to join the Free 
French forces organized there. 


The Sasdaiidlion 


Hellespont of Bygone Eras 





Is Setting for New Crisis 


For Germany, lacking sea supremacy, 
the Straits of the Dardanelles and the 
Bosporus control the only feasible route to 
Asia Minor and the rich oil fields of Meso- 
potamia. For Russia, they are the single 
exit from the Black Sea to the great oceans. 
The two powers, concluding an accord in 
Berlin last week, put the pincers on Tur- 
key, owner of the strategic waterway and 
ally of Britain. 

To be the pivotal point in a war was 
nothing new for the Straits. The whole 
stretch of approximately 170 miles and its 
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Britain Opens Up in the Mediterranean 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The British bulldog slipped his 
leash and sprang to the attack last 
week. The offensive taken in the Medi- 
terranean was, with wise strategy, di- 
rected against the weaker of the Axis 
partners, Italy. In Greece, British air 
power helped to fight off the Italian in- 
vasion. In Africa, the Italian forces 
continued to be harassed. In Italy it- 
self, ports, supply and oil depots, and 
industrial plants were bombed. At sea, 
the convoys crossing from Italy to Al- 
bania, and the few venturing to North 
Africa, were attacked. 

The high spot, however, was the 
blow delivered at the Italian Fleet, bot- 
tled up in Taranto and supposedly safe 
from a British Fleet always on the 
prowl. The timing of the blow deliv- 
ered at Taranto was perfect. It was an 
apt retort to Hitler’s political maneu- 
vers, and it came at the moment Italy 
was suffering a rebuff in Greece. Molo- 
toff was visiting Berlin to discuss fu- 
ture Russian-Nazi relations. Turkey, 
though appearing still firm in its deter- 
mination to fight if invaded, was appre- 
hensive, and Yugoslavia was jittery. 
Spain was watching, wondering wheth- 
er Axis support was worth the risk of 
the British blockade. 

In the Orient, the British Fleet’s ac- 
tivity must have left a doubt (espe- 
cially when considered along with Hit- 
ler’s failure to invade Britain), as to 
the ultimate Axis strength vs. British. 
In the British Isles the victory at Ta- 
ranto brought its note of cheer to light- 
en the German air attacks. And in 
America it drove home the meaning of 
control of the sea—the best liberal 
weapon of defense agzinst totalitarian 
military domination. 

The Taranto battle was staged by 
Admiral Cunningham with the true 
Nelsonian touch and audacity. The en- 
tire harbor is divided into two sec- 
tions, the Outer and Inner Harbors 
(see map, page 21). A narrow passage 
1,000 feet long, dredged to 614 fath- 
oms (39 feet), connects the two. The 
Outer Harbor is about 3 miles long by 
4 across, and half of it is available for 
ships of any draft. 

The sea entrance is protected by two 
breakwaters, leaving a free entrance of 
5,000 feet, which undoubtedly was 
heavily netted to prevent the entrance 
of hostile submarines. In the Outer 
Harbor there are a ‘few emergency 


buoys, at which ships of all classes can 
lie in readiness for a dash to sea. 

But it is in the western part of the 
Inner Harbor that heavy ships would 
lie, since only here is found sufficient 
depth of water to float them. In this 
space, which is about a mile and a half 
across, are staggered four lines of buoys, 
spaced 400 yards apart, to which battle- 
ships and cruisers can tie up. The Ital- 
jans must have thought them safe; the 
British Admiralty reported the harbor 
as being protected by a balloon barrage, 
and undoubtedly there was heavy anti- 
aircraft protection, in addition to the 
guns the ships carried. 

With the layout of the harbor thus 
known, it is not difficult to fill in the 
gaps in the official British report of the 
attack: from carriers under way at sea 
and heavily protected from submarines 
by destroyer guards, the air offensive 
evidently was launched in three waves 
—fighters, dive bombers, and torpedo 
planes. 

The torpedo planes evidently were 
the ones that did the most destruction. 
Ordinary bombs are none too effective 
against ships with heavy deck armor, 
whereas the torpedo planes—a type long 
favored by the British—can swoop in, 
loose their projectiles when only 50 
feet or less above the water, and strike 
below the water line, where ships are 
most vulnerable. This type of attack, 
with the planes coming in too low for 
anti-aircraft fire to hit them, is almost 
certain to do heavy damage among 
massed ships. Hence the British ver- 
sion of the damage done seems more 
credible than that of the Italians. 


Italian sea strategy in looking for 
safety at Taranto was hardly com- 
mendable. If it were the purpose to 
eave the heavy ships, why not take 
them to Trieste or Fiume, at the north- 
ern end of the Adriatic, and make the 
British fight their way 400 miles 
against submarines, mines, destroyers, 
and planes before they could attack the 
main fleet? 

Nevertheless, the effects of British 
victory at Taranto need not be exag- 
gerated. Axis pressure is still strong, 
and the danger of attack on Turkey is 
too great for Winston Churchill to 
take any ships from the Mediterranean, 
much as they are needed, to ease the 
blockade of the British Isles. 
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The causes underlying the failure 
to date of the Italian offensive in 
Greece may be expressed in two words: 
leadership and mountains. There was 
not enough of one and too much of the 
other. 

The Italian disasters eannot be dis- 
missed with the vague general charge 
that the Italians do not make good sol- 
diers. While such an accusation may 
be supported by citing the military dis- 
asters of Caporetto during the World 
War, of the Guadalajara campaign in 
Spain, and now in the mountains of 
Greece, it is not a convincing explana- 
tion. In fact, it is the opinion of this 
observer that bravery and the strength 
and will to fight are characteristics 
common to no one race—they are pos- 
sessed to some degree by all mankind. 

This fighting spirit was deep-rooted 
in the International Brigades of the 
Republican army in Spain, the person- 
nel of which came from every nation 
of the world. And it might be said here 
that no better fighters were found in 
this heterogeneous mass of men than 
the Garibaldi Brigade, made up of Ital- 
ians hostile to the Fascist regime. 

The difference, then, is in the officers. 
The battle records of the centuries will 
show that men fight their best and 
hardest when properly fed, clothed, and 
cared for, inspired by a cause, equipped 
and trained in the use of the best and 
latest weapons, and, above all, prop- 
erly led. As said before in this column, 
“Leadership is the art of making men 
do your will without fear of punishment 
or hope of reward.” This was probably 


§ exemplified in its highest form in the 


leadership of Stonewall Jackson by the 


2 confidence and devotion given him by 


the men of his famous Foot Cavalry of 
the Shenandoah Valley. 


And the Italian Army has been 
§ tho"eht by experienced observers to 


haf¥_ been lagging for several years in 
the essentials of leadership for battle 
training. 


As for the influence of the terrain, 
the cut-up mountain barrier of North- 
ern Greece is even more difficult to get 
by than are such uniform frontier 
ranges as Napoleon had in mind when 
he said: “Mountains along a country’s 
border are more difficult to overcome 
than broad rivers.” The mountains of 
Northern Greece are not a continuous 





Italy’s Embarrassment: an Offensive in Reverse 
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line, forming a natural frontier, but an 
irregular checkerboard of peaks and 
ravines cut deep into the valleys. These 
valleys and sharp crests divide the ter- 
rain into distinct and isolated compart- 
ments. Such a distinctive ground fea- 
ture favored the independent Greek 
units that were probably assigned to 
specific areas. 

In terrain of this character, maneu- 
ver, fire, and logistics (transport and 
supply) are so adversely influenced as 
to require special methods and modifi- 
cations in the application of the prin- 
ciples of warfare. The Italians seem- 
ingly lacked this type of training. 

The terrain in Western Macedonia 
and Northern Epirus has the general 
effect of creating defiles. The impor- 
tance of a defile lies in the possibility 
of its defense by an inferior force, as 
the limited space prevents a stronger 
attacker from developing his superi- 
ority. The defiles which the Italians had 
to negotiate are so crisscrossed that 
the flanks of the invading columns were 
constantly exposed and an easy prey 
for the Greek mountain-trained troops. 

Again, the Italians with their large 
commands had to establish and main- 
tain a line of communications for sup- 
ply and evacuation. For the Greeks, 
however, this normal military require- 
ment was not essential, since they were 
in comparatively small bands operat- 
ing in home territory. 

Moreover, in these operations the use 
of the surprise factor was practically 
impossible for the invader owing to the 
restricted highways available for the 
advance and also owing to the fact that 
there had long been speculation on the 
probability of the invasion. 

On the other hand, the lack of lateral 
roads for security columns to protect 
the Italian main bodies gave the mobile 
Greek forces operating cross country 
almost unlimited opportunities for at- 
tacks against the flanks of the invader. 

The Greeks took full advantage of 
their opportunities. The chopped-up 
terrain allowed them to fight piecemeal 
battles, avoiding contact with an over- 
whelming force. They took the initia- 
tive, determining the time and place of 
combat to suit themselves and giving 
an ideal example of the formula that 
“the best defense is the offense.” These 
Greek mountaineers will not be accused 
of being Maginot Line-minded. 











shores have been a stamping ground for 
armies ever since the Greeks besieged Troy 
some 30 centuries ago. 

The first link, from east to west, is the 
Bosporus, a perilous channel 20 miles long, 
234 miles at its widest, 800 yards at its 
narrowest, leading from the Black Sea to 
the Sea of Marmora. Over this course 
Jason steered his Argonauts in quest of 
the Golden Fleece, Alexander moved his 
armies, and Venetian galleys sailed to load 
up with the splendors of the East. 

On both sides of the Bosporus are dusty 
hills and grazing lands with an old castle 
here and there to mark out sentry points, 
At the western end, on the Golden Horn 
harbor stands Istanbul, formerly Con- 
stantinople, the city of domes and mina- 
rets, once Byzantium’s queen city, and 
capital of Turkey until the government 
moved to Ankara in 1923, 

Next in the chain comes the sapphire- 
colored Sea of Marmora, less than half as 
big as Lake Erie, a mass of violent cur- 
rents and ambiguous tides. And at the 
western end is the 42-mile-long Darda- 
nelles. This Strait has had two names. The 
earlier, Hellespont (Sea of Helle), refers 
to Helle, who was trying to escape her step- 
mother by flying away on a ram but fell 
off and was drowned there. The present 
name of Dardanelles comes from Dardani- 
us, son of Zeus and Electra. The city of 
Dardania used to stand near Troy on the 
Asiatic side of the Strait. 

The importance of the Dardanelles was 
emphasized in ancient days by the Trojan 
War and the crossing of Xerxes and Alex- 
ander. Columbus sailed to find a new route 
to the East because the Turks held the 
Straits. And in modern times the Crimean 
War was fought to keep the Straits out of 
Russia’s hands. 

In the costly, abortive campaign of 
1915, the Allies, seeking to sever Turkey 
from Germany and to help Russia, sent a 
fleet into the Dardanelles and actually 
made landings at several points on the 
rocky, barren shore. Inadequate forces, 
plus bungling on the part of the British, 
spelled a demoralizing Gallipoli defeat in 
which 36,000 Anzacs and Britons lost their 
lives. 

After the war, the victorious Allies ig- 
nored the claims of Russia which had 
coveted the Straits for centuries and left 
them in the hands of the defeated Turks. 

They were kept demilitarized, however, 
until Turkey got back the legal right to 
refortify them at the Montreux Conference 
of 1936. That was the epoch when Hitler 
had just started out to break the shackles 
of the Versailles Treaty, and all the dis- 
satisfied smaller nations were imitating 
him with threats of violence. The nations 
which still upheld the sanctity of treaties 
praised Kemal Atatiirk as a paragon of 
virtue because he took the trouble to 
negotiate a change in a war treaty. 

When the refortification began, however, 
so did the old game of intrigue. The Krupp 
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works of Germany, Schneider-Creusot of 
France, and Vickers-Armstrong of Great 
Britain vied for the contracts. When the 
war started, the Allies won. Krupp en- 
gineers were sent home, and at first under 
British and French guidance, then under 
British alone, Turkish preparations sped 
along. 

Behind the scenes, the diplomatic strug- 
gle never has ceased. British diplomacy has 
tried to be easygoing with Turkey, to 
strike a contrast with the dictatorial com- 
mand exercised by Germany over the 
Turks in the last war. Turkey, however, 
is anxious to avoid trouble with Russia, 
and each step drawing Stalin closer to 
Hitler has put a new strain on the Anglo- 
Turkish treaty. And Germany has kept 
its most dangerous diplomat—Franz von 
Papen, who engineered the downfall of 
Austria—at Ankara. His presence in Ber- 
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lin last week during Molotoff’s visit there 
indicated that Turkey plays a major part 
in Axis-Soviet plans. 

Nevertheless, a year of waiting has given 
Turkey time to prepare, however the dip- 
lomatic tussle goes. Troops are massed 
on the two land frontiers—in the Cau- 
casian Mountains bordering Russia and 
on the frontier of Bulgaria in European 
Turkey. For months the Turkish fleet, 
led by the 23,100-ton battle cruiser Yazuv, 
has been patrolling about the mouth of 
the Bosporous and in the Black Sea. 

And new guns have been placed along 
the Bosporus as well as on the Darda- 
nelles. Approaching by sea in the daytime, 
everything looks as peaceful as_ that 
weather-beaten and frowning stretch of 
coast can look. The. hidden Turkish guns 
made life hell for the Anzacs in 1915, and 
the new fortifications also are con- 
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War nears the Straits again: a relief map, including the 1918 lines 
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Calendar of the War 
1939 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 
ish war. 


1940 

April 9-May 2—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes Pre- 
mier and asks Germany for an armistice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 24—French delegates 
Italy’s armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bottle 
up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of British Somaliland. 

Sept. 14—Italians invade Egypt. 


accept 


Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alliance. 

Oct. 11—German armed forces occupy 
strategic points in Rumania. 

Oct. 24—Hitler, after conferences with 
Laval and Generalissimo Franco, meets 
Marshal Pétain in occupied France. 

Oct. 26—Vichy government announces 
agreement to collaborate with Germany. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 5—German warships blast con- 
voy in mid-Atlantic; Churchill cites need 
for bases in Ireland. 

Nov. 12-14—Soviet Premier Molotoff 
maps Bolshevik-Nazi relations with Hit- 
ler in Berlin. 

Nov. 13—Churchill tells Commons half 
of Italy’s battleships put out of commis- 
sion in British torpedo-plane and bomber 
attack on Harbor of Taranto. 

Nov. 14—Greek offensive along 100- 
mile front begins with the support of 
British air units. 

Nov. 14-15—Coventry, important Mid- 
lands industrial city, bombed by 500 
German planes in the war’s most de- 
structive attack on a British city. 
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cealed. At night, however, the cold blue 
beams of searchlights cut into the sky as 
a warning of readiness. 





Bombs on Coventry 


Air War Reaches New Intensity 
With Razing of English Detroit 


Coventry, in the industrial Midlands 
about 90 miles northwest of London, is 
one of England’s ancient towns. Lady 
Godiva, with no other covering than her 
long golden tresses, rode on horseback 
through its winding streets nine centuries 
ago to save the people from her husband’s 
oppressive taxation. Two old sayings start- 
ed there: “sent to Coventry” (“in the 
doghouse” is something of a modern equiv- 
alent) dates from the seventeenth century 
when civil-war undesirables were placed 
there in a sort of concentration camp, and 
“true as Coventry blue” comes from trib- 
utes to the town’s fine dyes. 

Long a great wool center, Coventry also 
turned out the first British bicycles and 
automobiles and soon became the Detroit 
of England. Because car manufacturers 
have had to devote themselves primarily 
to the production of airplanes and their 
engines, the outbreak of war made Cov- 
entry an important military objective. The 
Morris, Napier, and Armstrong-Siddeley 
motor works and a General Electric plant 
are located there. 

Until last week, however, it had escaped 
lightly in the air war that raged over Brit- 
ain. Then on Nov. 14—the evening of the 
day that the ashes of former Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain were buried in 
Westminster Abbey during a secret serv- 
ice—the German Luftwaffe, in the light of 
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Coventry: St. Michael’s in ruins, and beyond, Trinity spire 


a full moon, pounded Coventry from dusk 
to dawn in retaliation for the British raids 
on Munich a fortnight ago when Hitler 
spoke there. For ten and a half hours 
bombs crashed down at the rate of one a 
minute (Berlin said more than 500 planes 
dropped 60,000 pounds of incendiary 
bombs and 1,000,000 pounds of high ex- 
plosives) . A German Propaganda Ministry 
reporter who doubled as a member of a 
bomber’s crew called it “the greatest at- 
tack in the history of aerial warfare.” 

Indeed, when the last Nazi bombers 
flew home, the sun rose on a scene like 
that in Warsaw or Rotterdam after the 
devastating raids on those cities. The 
fourteenth-century St. Michael’s Cathe- 
dral was in ruins, with only its tower and 
spire still standing; two other churches, 
two hospitals, two clubs, two cinemas, 
two first-aid posts, four public shelters, a 
hotel, school, police station, post office, 
streets, shops, and houses also had been 
hit. It was estimated that 200 of Coven- 
try’s 200,000 population had been killed 
and 800 injured. 

The German claim that many airplane 
and engine plants had been destroyed was 
denied by the British, who said a fierce 
anti-aircraft barrage had forced the raid- 
ers too high to hit their targets. Official 
silence was maintained concerning actual 
military damage. Home Security Minister 
Herbert Morrison rushed to Coventry to 
direct relief work, and on Nov. 16 King 
George spent five hours in the city. 

Coventry was the most buffeted place in 
last week’s raids. But on the same night 
it was attacked, RAF planes gave Berlin 
its worst raid of the war, with railway 
stations, freight yards, and power plants 
as their objectives. And the following 
night the Germans struck back at London 
with increased intensity. 
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"WV of the Forces’ 


British Women in War Service 
Total 3,000,000 in All Branches 


Aristophanes wrote a play—‘Lysistrata” 
—about women in ancient Greece who, 
as peace propaganda, boycotted their 
soldier husbands when they came home 
from the front. The future Aristophanes 
who writes about British women in this 
war will have to change the theme, for 
millions of them are in uniforms on the 
home front, where many have seen more 
horrors than the soldiers under arms, 
Last week, one woman was among the 
Air Raid Wardens killed while doing their 
jobs as the bombs rained down on Cov- 
entry, and three women lost their lives 


in London. 


Women in Uniform 

This is the first war in which, from the 
start, British women have been welcome 
on war fronts. In the Crimean War, Flor- 
ence Nightingale had to break down a 
door, locked because of High Command 
hostility, to get her nursing supplies. And 
British women who organized a war hos- 
pital in 1914 put it at France’s disposal 
when their own War Office turned them 
down. Later in the World War, however, 
women were enrolled in noncombatant 
branches of the fighting services—the 100,- 
000 “Waacs” (Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps), and the “Fannies” (First Aid 
Nursing Yeomanry) drove ambulances 
and nursed the wounded. 

When the present war began, the brass 
hats felt differently about women war 
workers. In all, some 3,000,000 British 
women from all walks of life, from great 
estates to the slums, between the ages of 18 
and 50—about one in every four—are mo- 
bilized in different wartime organizations. 

As in the World War, many are at- 
tached to the three services and, except 
for their skirts, dress almost like the 
men. The 36,000 Auxiliary Territorials 
wear khaki; the 25,000 in the Women’s 
Auxiliary Air Force have sky blue uni- 
forms, and the 3,000 “Wrens” (Women’s 
Royal Naval Reserve) are in navy blue. 
Their service caps have made them adopt 
simpler hair-dos, although the women 
“Terriers” have demanded mobile hair- 
dressing vans. A discreet use of make-up 
is allowed. 

Queen Elizabeth, who holds weekly 
bandage-rolling bees at Buckingham Pal- 
ace, is Commandant-in-Chief of the service 
women. The Princess Royal is a “Terrier”; 
the Duchess of Gloucester is a com- 
mandant of the air women; the Duchess of 
Kent is a “Wren” commandant and a 
nurse. Diana Churchill, the Prime Min- 
ister’s daughter, is a “Wren.” Pauline 
Gower, daughter of Sir Robert Gower, 
M.P., and who has had 2,000 hours in the 
air, heads the Air Transport Auxiliary of 
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Uniforms on the British home front: “Wren” ... ‘Terriers’... Air Guard... ~~? 


women who ferry planes from plants to 
their bases. One branch, the Civil Air 
Guard, functions as spotters to detect 
Nazi planes before they reach objectives. 

Some of the officers of the Women’s 
organizations are women who did similar 
work in the World War. The fact that 
many are titled ladies and inclined to be 
snobbish has caused some grumbling. 
Those in the ranks serve as clerks, typists, 
telephone and radio operators, cooks, and 
drivers. They live in barracks and have a 
club in London. Discipline is strict. When 
they marry they have to stay in the 
service unless they become mothers. 
Service women protested at a suggestion 
that their evenings should be regulated 
by a curfew, claiming that their morals 
were above reproach. 

The women who have borne the brunt 
of the war since the air raids began are 
those attached to the ARP services—the 
15,000 drivers, 200,000 nurses, 120,000 
air-raid wardens, 6,500 canteen workers, 
and 13,000 members of the Auxiliary Fire 
Service. In London also there is a River 
Emergency Service of 250 women who 
patrol the Thames in ambulance boats. 

The biggest women’s organization is 
the Women’s Voluntary Service in which 
750,000 volunteers are enrolled through- 
out Britain. The Dowager Marchioness 
of Reading is head of it, and her chief 
assistant is Mrs. Montagu Norman, whose 
husband was last week nominated Bank 
of England Governor for the 22nd term. 
Its members do war work of all kinds and 
have been particularly useful in helping 
with the evacuation of women and chil- 
dren from cities at the outbreak of war 
and homeless people from bombed areas. 

Women have also replaced men called 
to the colors from farms and factories. 
There are 35,000 in the Women’s Land 
Army. Their uniform consists of khaki 
shirt and breeches and a green pullover, 
and “Make the home fields your battle- 
field” is their slogan. About 700,000 women 
are now working in war-industry plants. 

Last week, the organizations of British 
women were reinforced by a new ally. 
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French women in Britain between 18 and 
45 started forming their own auxiliary to 
release members of Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle’s “Free French” forces for active 
service. Mme. Renée Mathieu, former 
tennis champion, was made commander. 





Sidelights of the War 


German meat markets, already offering 
wild hogs and badgers to the trade, will sell 
dog meat by government order after Jan. 
1. The announcement started a _ propa- 
ganda skirmish, in which it was claimed 
the Germans were short of meat and also 
had to save the food given dogs, and the 
Nazis replied that dog meat had been 
considered a delicacy in their country for 
years. 


{| Marshal Pétain’s ventures in glad-hand- 
ing the public, at which he never had any 
experience, have caused some amusement 
in France. One of his visitors, received 
ceremoniously while movie and news cam- 
eras ground away, was a pig raiser—ap- 
parently a sturdy peasant type—who pro- 
claimed: “It’s the pigs who can save 
France. We must raise more pigs.” The 
pig raiser thereupon went home and 
floated a well-watered stock company to 
which he sold his hog farm for a fat profit. 


{ Out of five awards of the Victoria Cross 
to British airmen, the first to go to a 
fighter pilot was the one given last week 
to Flight Lt. J. B. Nicolson, who shot 
down a German Messerschmitt, although 
his own plane was ablaze and he had been 
wounded in the eye and heel. The other 
V.C.’s have gone to the bomber and coastal 
Patrol Squadrons. 


By way of marking the Christmas sea- 
son, the German High Command allowed 
its 1,800,000 French prisoners to write to 
their families revealing their whereabouts. 
As an added indulgence the families were 
accorded permission to reply with holiday 
packages, providing these were mailed be- 
fore Dec. 4. 
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West Coast Defense Saletered 


From Alaska to the Canal Zone 


Emphasis Put on Aircraft 
in Program to Back Up the Navy 
With Strong Shore Support 


The kingpin in Pacific naval strategy is 
the Hawaiian Island group. From bases on 
the island of Oahu, the United States 
Navy can protect our continental shores 
by keeping an attacking fleet occupied 
far to the west. However, if this naval 
fortress—one of the strongest in the 
world—were to fall, it could be used 
by the enemy to carry the war to our 
Pacific Coast. 

Against such a contingency the United 
States has been preparing for many years. 
At most of the points on our rugged West 
Coast where an enemy conceivably could 
land an army—San Diego and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Astoria, Ore., and Puget 
Sound—6 fortresses with big guns have 
been established, commanding harbor en- 
trances and other vital points. In addition 
to these defenses, which are being brought 
up to date with new anti-aircraft guns, 
we maintain a string of Army and Navy 
air fields (see map) from which planes 
could be dispatched to meet an enemy far 
out at sea. And three first-class naval 
bases—San Diego-San Pedro, Mare Is- 
land, Calif., and Bremerton, Wash.—pro- 
vide complete facilities for harboring, fuel- 
ing, repairing, and reconditioning ships of 
all sizes. 

Somewhat similar military and naval es- 
tablishments protect American soil to the 
north and south. Along the fog-shrouded 
shores of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands 
which string Asiaward, the United States 
is now spending $25,000,000 to strengthen 
its defenses. At Dutch Harbor, Unalaska, 
a base for light vessels and submarines 
(and potentially for refueling big ships) 
has been provided. In addition, the Navy 
is increasing its aviation facilities at Ko- 
diak Island and Sitka, while the Army 
offers further protection from its fields 
at Anchorage, Fairbanks, and Annette Is- 
land near Ketchikan. And far to the south 
at Balboa, C. Z., air, land, and sea defenses 
protect the vital Pacific entrance of the 
Canal. 

While our western shores bristle with 
such establishments, the 600 miles of Ca- 
nadian coast and the even longer Mexican 
shore which separate our possessions are 
almost bereft of such protection (except 
for a base at Victoria, B. C.) . However, ac- 
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tion from two quarters last week indicated 
this ‘situation soon would be met. 

Most important were reports from Mex- 
ican military and naval men that our 
southern flank soon will be protected by 
a string of naval and air bases that Mexico 
intends to set up (probably with funds 
borrowed from the United States) for joint 
United States and Mexican use. Tentative 
sites for these bases are Salina Cruz, Aca- 
pulco, and Isla Margarita on the Pacific 
and Tampico, Vera Cruz, Ciudad de Car- 
men, and Cozumel on the east. 

While this promise of cooperation from 
the south cheered Coast residents—partic- 
ularly those in the California and Wash- 
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ington areas where a large percentage of 
the nation’s aircraft industry is concen- 
trated—the Joint United States-Canadian 
Defense Board started a survey of the 
problem on the north, with a view to mak. 
ing recommendations for tighter protec. 
tion. 

With all North America cooperating on 
defense measures, Washington continued 
quiet efforts to acquire the use of South 
American facilities. The Uruguay Council 
of Ministers last week approved negotia- 
tions with the United States for the con- 
struction by Uruguay of naval and a:r 
bases for reciprocal Pan American use. 
But when it became known that one of 
these projected bases would be located at 
Punta del Este on the Rio de la Plata, 
Argentineans protested that this would 
threaten their commerce which must pass 
this point. However, Argentina has indi- 
cated that it will cooperate in the estab- 
lishment of bases on its coast. 

On the other South American coast, 
Chile intends neither to build new bases 
(even though she plans a $50,000,000 de- 
fense program) nor to lease existing fac’|i- 
ties to any other country, President Ped:o 
Aguirre Cerda said. But other Chilean 
sources said their country, like Uruguay 
and Argentina, planned to extend the use 
of her defenses to all American nations in 
event of an attack from abroad on any of 
the Americas. 

Along similar lines was an understand- 
ing between the United States and Canada 
reached last week at an Ottawa confer- 
ence (about the same time Washington 
announced that it had selected Placentia 
Bay, Newfoundland, as another Atlant ’« 
base) that government police and immi- 
gration services will cooperate to guar« 
both countries from attack by subversive 
elements from within. 


Significance 


Even with little defense equipment, the 
West Coast of North America, with its 
rugged shoreline and dearth of harbors, 
would not be a pushover for any combina- 
tion of naval forces, because it takes pro- 
tected ports and docks to land an army 
efficiently. 

Under the present setup, an enemy 
would have to crack Hawaii or Alaska to 
get a base within striking distance. That 
accomplished, the attacking force would 
have to defeat the might of our Navy in 
an offshore battle and fight off our land- 
based planes before touching a foot on 
land, where it would be met by mobile 
Army units now training. On the other 
hand, through the use of our bases in the 
Western Pacific and Alaska, we are in a 
much stronger position to take such of- 
fensive action against the shores of an 
Oriental antagonist. 

The Pacific defense plan illustrates the 
newer ideas on coastal protection. Where 
40 years ago the chief reliance would have 
been placed in big guns, the newer em- 
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phasis is on aircraft which can carry 
heavier missiles farther to sea than any- 
thing a cannon could shoot. As a result, 
the Coast Artillery stations are now being 
equipped chiefly with anti-aircraft equip- 
ment to fight off enemy planes, while mod- 
ernization of the big stationary guns lags. 





A Mobile Infantry 


Because of the heavier machine guns 
and mortars used by modern infantry, the 
rifleman “can no longer shoot his way for- 
ward” but “must coordinate his move- 
ment with the supporting fire of artillery, 
aviation, armored units, tanks, and heavy 
weapons, and with that of adjacent units.” 

Expressing this view on Nov. 14 as the 
United States Army issued a new 320- 
page infantry manual based on observa- 
tions of German tactics in Poland, Nor- 
way, the Netherlands, and France, Maj. 
Gen. George A. Lynch, Chief of Infantry, 
sounded the keynote of a “revolutionary” 
change in our foot-soldier tactics: the 
abandonment of the World War concept 
of mass frontal attacks. 

Instead, smaller groups will seek out 
and attack “soft spots” in the enemy lines. 
Such action will necessitate increased de- 
centralization of command, with units 
such as the squad and the platoon oper- 
ating almost independently in battle. 


"The War Department announced that 
the wearing of sabers (long outmoded as 
combat equipment) by officers on duty, 
as well as instruction in the use of this 
weapon, would be discontinued during the 
present emergency, while Sam Browne 
belts—worn to support the saber—would 
be discarded except on dress occasions. 





Strike at Vultee 


To the CIO, the West Coast airplane 
plants, with their millions of dollars’ worth 
of war and defense contracts in the mill, 
appear to be the juciest plums in the 
United States. So far CIO organizers have 
been able to dominate only two big plants 
(Vultee Aircraft and North American 
Aviation) there, despite their promises to 
raise aircraft workers’ pay to the 75-cents- 
an-hour minimum of the automobile in- 
dustry. Last week, however, the United 
Automobile Workers union put their air- 
craft campaign into high gear by the bold 
device of calling a strike at Vultee’s 
Downey, Calif., plant, blocking work on 
about $84,000,000 worth of orders for mil- 
itary and commercial planes for the United 
States, Britain, and South American coun- 
tries. 

Claiming 3,000 of the company’s 3,700 
production employes as members, the 
union demanded that minimum hourly 
pay be stepped up from 50 to 75 cents. 
The company offered to increase mini- 
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Army equipment going up in flames at Atlanta’s auditorium 


mums to 55 cents after three months’ em- 
ployment and to 60 cents after six months 
(because it takes at least that long to 
train a new workman) and, when this 
failed, suggested that the whole matter be 
arbitrated. Unwilling to accept this solu- 
tion or other suggestions offered by gov- 
ernment conciliators, the union called the 
strike on Nov. 15, posing a new problem 
for the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission. 





Explosion and Fire 


A series of destructive events in widely 
scattered industrial and defense establish- 
ments, including violent blasts in three 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania explosive 
plants within 33 minutes on Nov. 12, gave 
the nation last week its biggest sabotage 
scare of the year. 

As a result of the violence, officials of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
agency in charge of anti-sabotage work 
(Newsweek, Nov. 11), joined. state and 
local authorities in a hunt for possible 
saboteurs. And on Nov. 16, charging that 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and Russia were 
“working very closely” in this country to 
hamper the defense program and prevent 
aid to Britain, Rep. Martin Dies, chairman 
of the House Committee inquiring into un- 
American activities, got ready a 517-page 
“white book” containing “unmistakable 
evidence” that German consular officials 
were engaging in activities for that pur- 


se. 
The week’s damage: 


q At 8:27 a.m. on Nov. 12, an explosion 
wrecked the small Woodbridge, N.J., 
plant of the United Railway Signal Co., 
makers of railroad signal torpedoes (8-inch 
tubes which are fixed to the tracks and 
detonated by passing trains), killing nine 


persons and injuring 43. Three minutes 
later, near Allentown, Pa.—about 65 miles 
west—a small unit (used for making per- 
cussion caps for commercial explosives) of 
the Trojan Powder Co.’s plant went up in 
a blast that killed three workmen. And at 
9 a.m. 1,000 pounds of dynamite blew up 
at the American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp.’s factory at Edinburg, Pa., near the 
Ohio border, killing three more. Of these 
plants, only that of Trojan Powder was 
working on defense contracts (none of the 
buildings where these were being filled was 
near the explosion point) , while in all cases, 
investigation failed to establish the cause 
of the blasts or unearth any immediate 
proof of sabotage. And on Sunday, when 
an explosion wrecked a unit of American 
Cyanamid’s paint and lacquer plant at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., causing an _ estimated 
$250,000 of damage and injuring two men, 
officials blamed this on an accident. 


* Fire razed a $250,000 wing of the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium at Atlanta, Ga., on 
Nov. 11, destroying $150,000 to $200,000 
of Army equipment (a three-man military 
board of inquiry later reported that there 
was no evidence of sabotage). 


‘| B. Gray Warner, King County, Wash., 
prosecutor, revealed on Nov. 12 that 
emery dust had been put into machinery 
at the Todd Seattle Dry Docks, Inc., 
about two weeks previously, causing delay 
in the work of converting a steamer re- 
cently purchased by the Navy into a 
naval transport. 





Insulated Tents 


Under the Selective Service Act, “no 
man shall be inducted for . . . training... 
until . . . provision shall have been made 
for ... shelter” and other facilities. Since 
one of the primary reasons for such train- 
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Po-o-r-r-r-t Arms! Fathers of cadets at the New York Military 
‘Academy, Cornwell-on-Hudson, N.Y., start two weeks of training for 
Home Guard service with their sons as instructors. 





ing is to harden the draftees for a possible 
military campaign, the Army considers 
tents adequate shelter to meet these legal 
provisions. But last week a lot of parents 
whose boys are headed toward northern 
camps, where they will have to sleep in 
tents until cantonments are completed, had 
different ideas and declared such shelter 
would endanger health rather than pro- 
mote physical fitness. 

At Camp Upton (Yaphank, L.I.) , where 
1,300 National Guardsmen now are living 
under canvas and where draftees will get 
similar quarters until about Feb. 1 when 
work on the barracks is finished, these 
complaints brought orders from Brig. Gen. 
Irving J. Phillipson, commander of the 
Second Corps Area, that the tents be in- 
sulated with plasterboard and burlap, in 
addition to the regular “winterization” 
features such as wooden floors and side 
walls. In line with this, General Phillipson 
announced that the call for the second 
batch of inductees in his area would be 
postponed from Dec. 15 to Jan. 3, when 
camp facilities will be in better shape. 





Bomber Pigeons 


One of the first results of Britain’s dec- 
laration of war on Germany fifteen months 
ago was a flood of suggestions to the gov- 
ernment—mostly of the crackpot variety 
—on how to beat the Nazis quickly 
(Newsweek, Oct. 9, 1939). More recent- 
ly, as a result of Nazi bombing attacks, 
the daily deluge has grown heavier, with 
the ideas mainly concentrated on air de- 


fense and counterraids. This time, since 
many of the writers have been in the thick 
of the fight, numerous suggestions have 
proved of value. 

Emphasizing this in a broadcast on Nov. 
10, Dr. David Randall Pye, director of 
scientific research at the Ministry of Air- 
craft Production, revealed that his experts 
were now receiving about 3,000 letters a 
week. And, as one example of civilian in- 
ventive genius that had been put to prac- 
tical use, he cited the incendiary leaf used 
by British airmen in raids on Germany 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 23). 

Similarly, a high proportion of practical 
ideas are turning up in letters from Amer- 
ican civilians now reaching our National 
Inventors Council, a body consisting of 
prominent scientific and industrial re- 
search experts, set up by the government 
last summer—as an annex of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce—to act as a clearing- 
house for national defense suggestions 
(and also to serve as a means for putting 
the War and Navy Departments into 
touch with the nation’s 2,000 leading in- 
ventors) . 

Since August, the council has been sift- 
ing the fast-growing stream of letters— 
now about 150 a day—addressed to the 
War Department and other defense 
agencies (in addition, it will shortly take 
over the Navy’s invention mailbag of 
about 100 letters daily). Last week mem- 
bers reported that while the suggestions 
contained the usual sprinkling of weird 
ideas—one inventor wanted to attach 
bombs to pigeons in the belief that, on 
growing tired, the birds would alight on 


enemy craft with devastating results— 
about 50 per cent were marked as “pos- 
sibles” and between 4 and 5 per cent (a 
much higher proportion than in the World 
War) were worthy of serious consider- 
ation. 





Defense Week 


Civizians: Although at work since 1932 
on methods of safeguarding their civilian 
populations in wartime, Germany and 
Britain still have not been able adequate- 
ly to protect their people. In view of this, 
it’s high time the United States started 
making some preparations for civilian de- 
fense, William P. Yant, research and de- 
velopment director of the Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Co., told the fifth annual meeting 
of the Air Hygiene Foundation in Pitts- 
burgh. Chief items he recommended for 
consideration: gas masks, gasproof cloth- 
ing (oilskin trousers, union suits, etc.) , 
and construction of bombproof shelters. 


Ossectors: The Selective Service Act 
provides that divinity students must reg- 
ister even though, after a year’s study, 
they are exempt from the draft. But, to 
eight Union Theological Seminary stu- 
dents, registration alone implied a tacit 
acceptance of the law which they opposed. 
Last week United States District Judge 
Samuel Mandelbaum of New York sen- 
tenced the eight to serve a year and a day 
in prison after all efforts to get them to 
register failed. 


Speep Up: Means of speeding up de- 
fense manufacturing were the principal 
topics discussed by two groups. At the 
New York meeting of the Academy of 
Political Science, Alfred P. Sloan Jr., 
board chairman of General Motors Corp.. 
suggested that industry place its work- 
men on a six-day instead of a five-day 
week when the defense program takes up 
the present unemployment slack. At a 
meeting of the American Management As- 
sociation in Cleveland, William F. Patter- 
son of the United States Department of 
Labor advised businessmen that the in- 
dustrial training program must be stepped 
up from 100,000 to 300,000 apprentices. 


Notes: Among the largest contracts an- 
nounced last week were Navy Department 
awards of $57,856,179 to the United Air- 
craft Corp. for Pratt & Whitney airplane 
engines and $29,139,793 to the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. for airplanes . . . Lt. Clyde 
Pangborn (United States Naval Reserve) , 
transatlantic flyer now acting as liaison 
officer in Chicago for the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, announced that 4,000 Canadian 
student fliers would be trained in Southern 
American civilian aviation schools, with 
500 to start training “within a fortnight.” 
. . . Secretary of the Navy Knox an- 
nounced lowering of the naval enlistment 
age from 18 to 17. 
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: 3 Certainly 


HERE’S an impressive lot of 
high-powered language in the 
automobile ads these days. 


But it takes more than current 
engineering to transmit that 
energy to the wheels. 


So we’re going to try to tell you 
about the new Buick in low- 
pressure terms. 


It’s new in-about 75 items, rang- 
ing all the way from its styling 
to the step-up in power and effi- 
ciency of its new FIREBALL 
engine. 


It’s roomier, broader, sturdier, 


vm 935, 


for the Business Coupe 





K delivered at Flint, Mich State tax,op- 
tional equipment and accessories —extra. 
Prices sulyect to change without notice. 


$ hotter than a 77 LEMP” 


nothing 


horizon 










Buick SpEcta 6-passenger 4-door Sedan, $1052. 
White sidewall tires extra.* 
its weight lower-swung. _there’s that old Buick depend- 
It has a steadier, softer ability in every single model. 
ride, a surer-than-ever 
hug to the road. 












We think our five series of 1941 


cars are the best we’ve ever 


There is new brilliance in made; the men who build them 


its micropoise-balanced power 
plants — simply amazing thrift 
from their newrefinements on the 


think so. 


When you see them, when you 
drive them and feel how they 






















Buick Dynaflash design principle. ppandle and gerform, we telleve 


There are new frames and you'll likewise say, “best yet.” 


new Flash-Way signals. 
tHE FSREBALZL vots i: 


New convenient one-piece 
hoods and new Permi-firm 
steering. New body lines Modern gasolines have high 
° ° ° . octane ratings to permit 
and richer interior fittings. higher compeesdens without 
“ping.” Note how this pis- 


ton, which can be used only 
in  valve-in-head engines, 
rolls the fuel charge into 
the shape of a flattened 
ball that centers around the 
new, smaller, racing-car type 
spark plug. Fired at its very heart, this more highly 
compressed fuel lets go with such full-forced, “ping- 
free’ wallop that any gasoline of 75 octane rating 
(now available at standard-fuel prices) may be used in 
the 115-hp. engine. Any fuel of 80 octane rating serves 
in the 125- and 165-hp. engines. 








There are new instrument 
panels, new oil-bath air 
cleaners, new concealed 
running boards, new car- 
buretion that helps get as 
much as 10% to 15% more 
mileage from gasoline. 




















And reenforcing all such, 
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America’s Growing ‘Truck Fleets 
Pledged to Needs of the Nation 


Los Angeles Convention 
Also Given New Hope of Breach 


in Interstate Barriers 


The commercial trucking industry has 
always been an outstanding example of 
small business. In 1938, for example, al- 
most 40 per cent of the 39,000 freight car- 
riers operating in interstate commerce 
owned only one truck. Actually, however, 
commercial truckers—those who carry 
merchandise for the general public for hire 
—run only about 700,000 of America’s 
4,500,000 trucks. The remaining 3,800,000 
provide delivery and other services for 
private owners, who range from the big 
corporations (the Bell System alone has 


the Transport Co—Newsweek, May 27. 
No reasons were given for the surprising 
verdict which overruled a favorable ex- 
aminer’s report.) 

Still another growth sign for the in- 
dustry was the launching last August of a 
big institutional cdvertising campaign* to 
publicize the truckmen’s role in transpor- 
tation and the national preparedness pro- 
gram. 

The truckers’ preparedness assignment 
was the subject of one of the convention’s 
principal addresses, that of Frederick C. 
Horner, General Motors official and truck 
expert for the National Defense Advisory 
Commission. Stressing the need for an in- 
ventory to ascertain just who owns the 
4,500,000 trucks and what sizes and types 
they comprise, Horner warned the dele- 
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more than 16,000 such vehicles) down to 
the farmer and corner retailer. 

Recently there have been increasing in- 
dications that trucking was becoming big 
business. Gross revenues of the industry 
have now gone above $1,000,000,000 a 
year, and Ted V. Rodgers, president of the 
American Trucking Associations, told the 
group’s annual convention in Los Angeles 
last week that “we are drawing up our 
chair to the conference table of big busi- 
ness,” emphasizing a “distinct tendency to 
merge lines into strong systems.” (The 
ICC dealt the merger movement a severe 
blow last week, however, by disapproving 
the proposed combination of twenty firms 
plying along the Atlantic Seaboard into 








Data from American Trucking ‘Associations 


gates that commercial trucking may soon 
be called upon for services “outside the 
pale of their everyday operations.” He 
also urged them to step up the training of 
drivers and mechanics, so that the trade 
could furnish a reservoir of skilled men 
needed for the Army’s motorized forces. 

Another main speech was devoted to 





*The advertising program provided an un- 
expected feature of the convention when last 
week’s Midwestern storm forced Milton Biow, 
head of the agency directing the campaign, to 
present his 1941 plans to the meeting by radio. 
On his way to the sessions by plane, Biow was 
grounded at Chicago and had to scurry around 
to arrange for the broadcast and for the 
wired transmission of slides to Los Angeles by 
International News Photos to illustrate his talk. 


those familiar truckmen’s headaches—the 
ports of entry in various states and the 
varying license, weight, and size regula- 
tions. Paul T. Truitt, chairman of the 
Federal Interdepartmental Committee on 
Interstate Trade Barriers, cited dozens of 
actual cases to show the convention how 
the 3,000 trade-barrier laws, and especially 
the 301 statutes aimed directly at trucks, 
were interfering with the shipment of sup- 
plies needed for preparedness. His prize 
example was the experience of a trucking 
company which picked up a load of small 
arms and ordnance in Chicago to take to 
the Army maneuvers at Camp McCoy in 
Wisconsin but was unable to enter that 
state because its trucks lacked a Wiscon- 
sin license tag. 


Significance 


The trucking industry’s important role 
in the preparedness program, both direct- 
ly and indirectly, promises to give the 
trade another new traffic peak in 1941 (see 
chart) . More important, defense considera- 
tions, added to the pioneer work carried on 
by the Council of State Governments, the 
brewing, the margarine, and other trades, 
brighten the outlook for ecrly relief from 
the interstate trade barriers that have so 
long plagued trucking. Removal of barriers 
will certainly be considered at many of 43 
state legislatures meeting early next year, 
along with anti-sabotage and other de- 
fense measures. 

At the same time, the wider realization 
of the importance of transportation in the 
nation’s program may assist the special 
board created by the Transportation Act 
of 1940 in resolving the continuing dispute 
between the railroads, trucks, and water- 
ways over subsidies and over division of 
traffic (trucks, including the privately 
owned vehicles, now handle more than 8 
per cent of the nation’s freight, compared 
with around 63 per cent for the railroads, 
and 14 each for the waterways and pipe- 
lines). Members of this board, to b° 
named by the President shortly, will pass 
upon the whole subject of taxes, subsidies. 
and so on, seeking to formulate a unified 
national transportation policy. 








Nebraska Wizard 


Farmers in Southwestern Nebraska for 
years have traveled miles to borrow money 
from Samuel O’Connor and his Commer- 
cial State Bank in Elsie (population, 216) . 
A onetime telegraph operator, O’Connor 
bought a half interest in the bank for 
$3,000 some 30 years ago, and thereafter 
money rolled in so fast that, in his own 
words, he “was bewildered.” Through 
canny loans on real estate, plus a reputa- 
tion for fair dealing, the small-town banker 











Which is EASIER TO READ? 


—_ 00000850520 is the same 
number as 850520—but the 
latter is more easily and faster read, less 





OLD 


00000850520 


likely to be incorrectly copied. Hence, 
the figure 0 no longer appears on Model 





M Comptometer answer dials, unless it 








NEW 


850520 


is preceded by an integer (as in the 
number 850520). 























ZASIER READ ANSWERS... 


FOR GREATER SPEED AND ACCURACT 


The newest improvement in the Model M 
Cushioned-Touch Comptometer adding-calcu- 
lating machine eliminates all ciphers in the 
register dial to the left of the answer. 

This improvement makes possible even 
greater speed and less likelihood of error in 
reading answers. Eye travel és limited to the 
length of the answer, instead of extended the 
width of the machine. This means less eye- 
Strain and nerve-strain on operators, hence 
increased efficiency. 

With Comptometer’s exclusive Controlled- 
Key safeguard (which eliminates operating errors 
due to imperfect key manipulation), it acts to 
set a new high standard for first-time accuracy. 





In short, it means even greater “Comptom- 
eter Economy”: More figure work handled in less 
time at lower cost. 

Your local Comptometer representative is 
prepared to show you (in your own office, on 
your own work) how this improved Comptom- 
eter can substantially reduce your figure-work 
costs. Telephone him—or, if you prefer, write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1731 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago, III. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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amassed a $1,000,000 personal fortune, 
while his bank, now wholely owned by 
himself and his wife, had resources of 
$397,000 as of June 30. 

Last week, however, O’Connor, now 65, 
found himself in a more embarrassing pre- 
dicament than even his most hard-pressed 
borrower. He appeared before Federal 
Judge James A. Donahoe in Omaha and 
pleaded nolo contendere to an indictment 
charging nonpayment of $100,000 in in- 
come taxes between 1918 and 1936. 

Since O’Connor had only a sixth-grade 
education and there was no lawyer in 
Elsie to advise him, he thought he could 
declare just what he wanted on his tax re- 
turn, so each year he paid only what 
seemed to him sufficient. A letter from the 
Attorney General’s office in Washington, 
filed in connection with the indictment, 
revealed that the government had agreed 
to accept O’Connor’s check for $226,709 in 
payment of all claims, including delinquen- 
cy penalties and interest. Judge Donahoe 
took the case under advisement. 





For Better F arming 


Each fall, when the harvest is in, rural 
folk relax by attending the 2,000 agricul- 
tural shows throughout the country. While 
most are small local fairs, some rate nation- 
wide attention—as did the simultaneous 
sessions in Kansas City, Mo., last week, 
of the thirteenth National Convention of 
the Future Farmers of America and the 
42nd annual American Royal Livestock 
and Horse Show. 

Named after the famous livestock show 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, the American Royal this year at- 
tracted record crowds of up to 17,000 daily. 
Besides the customary judging of aristo- 
cratic cattle, hogs, sheep, horses, and mules 
and the horse-show competitions, 1940 fea- 














tures were the presence of Leo Carrillo and 
Linda Darnell, Hollywood favorites, and 
exhibitions by the United States Second 
Cavalry dragoons from Fort Riley, Kan. 
Meanwhile, 7,000 delegates representing 
the 231,000 Future Farmers of America in 
47 states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico con- 
vened to discuss rural problems. The FFA 
is composed of serious young men—no girls 
allowed—between the ages of about 14 
and 21 who are or have been enrolled in 
the secondary-school vocational agricul- 
ture classes (two hours a day) set up 
under the Smith-Hughes Law of 1917. 
‘Climaxing the FFA’s year of social-edu- 
cational activities, the convention marks 
the awarding of American Farmer degrees 
for efficient farming and good citizenship 
(156 members were honored this year) and 
the naming of the Star American Farmer. 
The 1940 winner and recipient of $500 





Stars of the American Royal: 
Julie, grand-champion mule... 


... Columbia Red Top, best steer (sold for $1 a pound) and Dwight Winchester’s winning lamb ($1.25) 
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awarded annually by The Weekly Kansas 
City Star was Gerald Reyenga, 17, of 
Emmet, Ark., who since his father’s death 
more than a year ago has supported a 
family of nine through the scientific and 
profitable management of a 520-acre farm, 











Cooperation on Rails 


For the first time in the six-year life of 
the Association of American Railroads, or 
in the history of predecessor organizations 
going back to 1872, the public was invit- 
ed to sessions of its annual meeting at- 
tended last week by 850 rail and business 
executives in New York’s Hotel Biltmore. 
This departure from tradition emphasized 
the general theme of the gathering: coop- 
eration between carriers and shippers in 
the nation’s interest. 

At the evening session on Wednesday 
John J. Pelley, reelected president of the 
AAR, declared unqualifiedly that the rail- 
roads were ready to handle any traffic vol- 
ume that might result from the rearma- 
ment program. He attributed the transpor- 
tation breakdowns of 1917 to lack of co- 
ordination between industry and the rail- 
roads and explained that now the organ- 
izational machinery to accomplish this is 
“already in existence and already has been 
tested and met the test.” 

Complimenting the roads on their effi- 
ciency, Rep. Clarence F. Lea, chairman of 
the House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee and co-author of the Transportation 
Act of 1940, reassured the railroaders that 
the evolution of transportation in the last 
three decades had made government own- 
ership—wartime bugaboo of the railroads 
—‘increasingly undesirable.” 

In other sessions, speakers representing 
labor, farmers, business, and investors 
gave frank comments on rail problems. 
One of them, John A. Stevenson, presi- 
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All Cadillacs at Extra Cost) 


ELIMINATES 
CLUTCH PEDAL AND 


GEARSHIFTING 
* 
INCREASES 


ECONOMY, 
SAFETY, AND 
PERFORMANCE 





OW YOU CAN get, on all Cadillac cars, motoring’s 
| N greatest recent advancement! A new Hydra-Matic 
Drive, designed and engineered by Cadillac to match the 
uperior quality and stamina of the Cadillac chassis, is now 
ptional on all series—at moderate extra cost. 


Seldom have you read such welcome news, because 
‘adillac-engineered Hydra-Matic Drive sensationally 
mproves all phases of car operation! Driving ease is 
oubled—shifting is completely automatic! Economy is 
ncreased—a fourth speed saves gas, oil, and engine wear! 
lafety is greater —the engine can’t stall! As for performance 
-starting is fluid-smooth . . . pick-up is faster... and 
ravel is ever so much quieter at cruising speeds! 
































Get the facts when you see the Sixty-One—the 


dane ’ ; ; : ; 
hriftiest, lowest-priced Cadillac V-8 ever built. This great * For the Cadillac Sixty-One 5-Pass. Coupe delivered at Detroit. 
ar and Cadillac-engineered Hydra-Matic Drive make State tax, optional equipment and accessories—extra. Prices 
. value and performance combination beyond comparison. subject to change without notice. A General Motors Value.’ 
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—A CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO NEWSWEEK 


Chances are you don’t know anyone on a desert isle. but this Christmas gift solution is just as 
flattering at home. So fill in the handy order form, and go out and make merry. You must 
like NEWSWEEK yourself or you wouldn’t be reading it now. So why not share your pleasure 
with your intimate friends, relatives or business associates. Maybe they’d like to get a chance 
to know what the news is all about, too, just as you do. 


You know NEWSWEEK’s editorial formula — of explaining the news, showing not only what’s 
happened, but why, and what’s likely to happen as a result. And far-seeing Periscope, that 
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dent of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., warned that if the railroads are not 
allowed to keep their status as self-sustain- 
ing businesses, it would seem that “the 
first definite step toward state socialism 
had been taken” since they are our larg- 
est single aggregation of private capital 
and enterprise. Meanwhile, the railroad 
men critically examined their own indus- 
try at a symposium on “Railroad Service 
and How It May Be Further Improved.” 
One notably candid suggestion was that of 
Ernest E. Norris, president of the South- 
ern, who urged his associates not to be 
outdone in friendly treatment of custom- 
ers by younger competing transport 
agencies. 





Millitts Sor Miadilen 


New NLRB Setup Should Please 
Labor and Weed Out Radicals 


When J. Warren Madden’s term as 
chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board neared completion last summer, 
John L. Lewis and the CIO plugged hard 
for his reappointment (Madden usually 
sided with Edwin S. Smith against Dr. 
William Leiserson in favoring the indus- 
trial unions). On the other hand, the AFL 
just as emphatically threatened to block 
Madden’s confirmation. As a result, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt left the position vacant 
when the term expired in August, thus 
avoiding the pre-election fracas certain to 
occur in the Senate. 

Last week, with Lewis no longer in a 
position to protest effectively after his 
election setback, Mr. Roosevelt nominated 
Dr. Harry A. Millis, University of Chicago 
economist who served on the old National 
Labor Board during NRA days, to take 
over the NLRB vacancy. As a conso- 
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Again, the Fundamental Issue 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Get this clearly in mind and don’t 
forget it: Within the near future a de- 
cision is going to have to be made by 
the Federal Administration which will 
determine the political and economic 
organization of this country for years, 
and perhaps generations, to come. And 
unless businessmen and the public at 
large soon become aroused and make 
their views effective, they are going to 
wake up one of these days and find 
that we have drifted into a system of 
detailed regulation and control from 
which there is no escape—a system 
which will make anything we have had 
during the past eight years mere 
child’s play by comparison. 

For we are headed straight and rap- 
idly into a system of priorities, price 
fixing, and rations. And we are headed 
in that direction because such a sys- 
tem appears to be the obvious means 
for making sure that the productive 
capacity of this country will be used 
in the way necessary to provide the 
materials which are essential to our 
defense program. 

But it isn’t the proper means for do- 
ing this. It is, granting we want to 
maintain our political and economic 
freedom. the worst possible means. 


The error of those who fail to see 
this and are sponsoring the idea of pri- 
orities—Hugh Johnson, for example, 
who approaches the issue from the 
point of view of inflation—is that they 
are not thinking the problem through. 
They see the possibility of a particu- 
lar industry running at capacity and 
still unable to meet both the private 
demand and the needs for defense, so 
they jump to the conclusion that the 
way to handle this is for the govern- 
ment simply to say that defense orders 
must be filled first. What could be 
easier? And if prices start to rise, so 
the reasoning of this group goes, all 
that is necessary is for the government 
to step in again and say that such shall 
not be. 

This all sounds simple and logical. 
But unfortunately there is much more 
to such a policy. When priorities are 
imposed on one commodity, the first ef- 
fect is to increase pressure on other 
things—on other commodities which in 
times of stress can be used as substi- 
tutes. So these other commodities have 
to be brought under control. And the 
same thing with prices. Place a limit 


on one and others start to spurt. So a 
limit has to be put on them. Then, to 
keep the pressure on the limits from 
becoming too great, a system of ration- 
ing must be introduced. 

And so it goes. There is no stopping 
point. One step leads to another until 
the whole economy is covcred—until 
we have the government telling us how 
much of a commodity we must produce, 
how much we can charge for it, and fi- 
nally, just how much of it we can have 
for our own use. 


The alternative system, as stated 
here last week, is of an entirely differ- 
ent character. It recognizes that there 
is a close and direct relation between 
the volume of purchasing power and the 
demand for goods, and consequently 
that, if the volume of purchasing power 
available for private spending is held 
in check or reduced, there will be a 
smaller private demand for goods and 
hence more for the defense program and 
less pressure on the upside for prices. 

So the problem, according to this line 
of thought, is to keep the volume of 
private purchasing power in check in 
the face of rising business activity. To 
do this two things must be done. There 
must be heavy  taxation—taxation 
which hits from the top to the bottom 
of the income scale—and there must 
be a siphoning off of private savings 
by the sale of government bonds direct- 
ly to the public instead of to the banks 
and institutional investors as we have 
been doing for the past several years. 
The latter increases, not lessens, the 
volume of purchasing power. 

Such a plan of taxing and borrowing 
is, it should be evident, the only pos- 
sible way to assure the necessary pro- 
duction for defense needs and at the 
same time protect our traditional politi- 
cal and economic system. Priorities, 
price controls, and rations, as also stat- 
ed here last week, are the German 
method. We used it somewhat in the 
last war, it is true, without undermin- 
ing our political and economic institu- 
tions, but do not let that fool you as to 
the inherent danger involved in such 
a plan. In the first place in 1917-18 we 
imposed priorities and price controls 
to only a most limited extent, and sec- 
ondly we then had a definite stopping 
place ahead of us—the end of the war. 
This time we are in a rearmament race, 
and to this there is no visible end. 
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lation, Madden was “kicked upstairs” to 
a $12,500 a year judgeship on the United 
States Court of Claims. 

Millis’ appointment was termed “per- 
fectly agreeable” by President William 
Green of the AFL. The Chicago professor, 
a veteran labor mediator who served on 
the emergency fact-finding committee that 
settled the railroad wage dispute in 1938 
and on the board which adjudicated the 
unions’ demands on the Railway Express 
Agency last summer, is also on good terms 
with the anti-left-wing faction of the CIO. 
At the time of his appointment he was im- 
partial umpire for the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) and the General Motors 
Corp. 

Shortly after Millis’ name went to the 
Senate, Nathan Witt, left-wing board sec- 
retary and chief target of Leiserson’s criti- 
cism before the Smith NLRB investigating 
committee, handed in his resignation 
(Madden and Smith overruled Leiserson’s 
demand that Witt be fired for incompe- 
tence). Before the day was over, Thomas 
I. Emerson, head of the review division, 
and Alexander B. Hawes, chief administra- 
tive examiner, who likewise figured in the 
Smith probe, also quit. 


Significance 


Acting with Leiserson (who termed the 
appointment “splendid”), Dr. Millis 
should speedily weed out the radicals large- 
ly responsible for the board’s more ex- 
treme verdicts and its CIO bias. Moreover, 
the nomination removes one additional 
issue that had kept the AFL and CIO 
apart. However, it must not be overlooked 
that the curbing of the extremists will only 
slightly affect the Wagner Act’s mandate 
for complete unionization, of which both 
Millis and Leiserson are strong, though 
fair-minded, protagonists. 





Climb of Celanese 


While viscose yarn is the widest used 
variety of rayon, acetate has registered the 
sharpest production increase (the two 
types are produced from cotton linters or 
wood pulp through the use of different 
chemicals and processes). And the biggest 
factor in the growing acetate field is the 
Celanese Corp. of America, which has in- 
creased its output by more than 700 per 
cent since 1929. 

As the latest phase of its expansion pro- 
gram, Celanese early this year opened a 
new manufacturing plant covering 20 acres 
near Pearisburg, Va., supplementing its 
main factory near Cumberland, Md., and 
hired 2,000 additional workers, raising its 
total to 12,000. A few months later, 
the company set aside $13,000,000 more 
for plant additions over the next two 
years. 

Reflecting its peak activity, Celanese 
last week reported nine months’ net in- 
come (before excess-profits tax) of $6,607,- 














590—slightly more than earnings for the 
full year 1939, the concern’s previous rec- 
ord period. “The increased profits are not 
the result of war activities,” commented 
Camille Dreyfus, president, “but reflect 
the continued and natural growth of the 
company’s business.” 

Dr. Dreyfus and his brother, Dr. Henry 
Dreyfus, chairman and managing director 
of British Celanese, Ltd., and vice presi- 
dent of the American firm, began experi- 
menting with the production of cellulose- 
acetate products in their native Switzer- 
land more than 30 years ago. When the 
World War broke out, the British Govern- 
ment asked them to establish a factory in 
England to make cellulose acetate “dope” 
for coating the fabric of airplane wings, 
and in 1917 the United States invited 
them to start a similar business here. How- 
ever, the Armistice virtually wiped out the 
market for this product, so the brothers 
continued their researches and finally suc- 
ceeded in converting their plants to the 
manufacture of acetate yarns. 

Through constant development work in 
its laboratories, the Celanese Corp. has 
created many new fabric effects. Its lat- 
est product, manufactured in England 
for many months and now about to be 
produced here, is described as having “the 
greatest strength of any known yarn.” 





Hotel gadgets: telephone, a radio, 
and alarm clock in one package... 





Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
... cutlery cleaner and burnisher 
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Suitable for such varied application as 
tire-cord fabrics and women’s hosiery, it 
probably will be used at first entirely for 
industrial and defense purposes, such as 
filter cloths, conveyor and transmission 
belting, and parachutes. 





Aviation Notes 


Awarp: The National Aeronautic As- 
sociation announced the winners of this 
year’s Collier Trophy (donated by the 
founder of Collier’s magazine) for service 
to aviation during 1939. It will be awarde:| 
by President Roosevelt early next mont) 
to “the airlines of the United States 
for their high record of safety in air travel, 
with special recognition to Drs. Walter M. 
Boothby and Walter Randolph Lovelace 
If of the Mayo Foundation for Medical 
Research and Education, and to Capt. 
Harry G. Armstrong of the United States 
Army Medical Corps at Wright Field, for 
their contribution to this safety record 
through their work in aviation medicine in 
general and pilot fatigue in particular.” 
All three doctors have conducted impor- 
tant medical research on the effects of 
high-altitude flying on the human mind 
and body. 


Route Expansion: Pan American Air- 
ways System, and its 50 per cent owned 
subsidiary, Pan American Grace Airways, 
moved to expand their routes in the Far 
East and South America. Pan American 
asked the Civil Aeronautics Board for per- 
mission to begin regular flights between 
Manila and Singapore, a distance of 1,500 
miles, providing a six-day service from Cal- 
ifornia. The company would reduce its 
present weekly service between Manila and 
Hong Kong to a biweekly schedule so as 
to operate to Singapore on the alternate 
weeks. Pan American Grace on Nov. 15 
expanded its service in Ecuador, which 
previously linked Quito and Guayaquil, 
to include calls at Esmeraldas, Manta, 
and Salinas. 


Personnet: George F. Chapline, vice 
president of the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., was elected president and general 
manager of the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp., succeeding James Work, who was 
made chairman of the board. 





Week in Business 


Hore. Suow: Such gadgets as a combi- 
nation radio, telephone, and alarm clock, 
a cutlery cleaner which polishes knives, 
forks, and spoons by tumbling them abou! 
in a soapy mixture with hundreds of stain- 
less-steel ball bearings, and a 10-foot-high 
egg beater which can whip 2,000 eggs at 
one time were among the 428 exhibits at 
the Silver Jubilee National Hotel Exposi- 
tion held Nov. 11-15 at the Grand Central 
Palace in New York. Students from voca- 
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tional high schools operated an actual 
pastry kitchen, while chefs displayed all 
types of art ranging from flowers made of 
beets and turnips to cocoa portraits and 
statuary of salt and sugar. Hotel men 
bought hundreds of horns, whoopee gadg- 
ets, and paper hats for New Year’s Eve 
parties. And food samples were so numer- 
ous that it was possible for the 60,000 
visitors to have a complete free meal— 
from tomato juice through dessert and 
coffee. 


Man-Mape Rvsser: Additional plans 
for expanding America’s production of 
synthetic rubber (Newsweek, Aug. 12) 
were announced last week. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. disclosed that in about six 
months it will complete additions at 
Akron, Ohio, which will triple its present 
capacity for producing Chemigum. Good- 
year claims that tires made from Chemi- 
gum (obtained from petroleum) are 
superior to those produced from Germany’s 
buna. And du Pont revealed that enlarge- 
ments to its Neoprene producing facilities 
at Deepwater Point, N.J., now under way 
would raise capacity for its rubber-like ma- 
terial (manufactured from coal, limestone, 
and salt) to six times that in the summer 
of 1939. 


AppoInTMENTs: Under the New York 
Curb Exchange’s new constitution requir- 
ing that the board of governors have as 
representatives of the public three gover- 
nors “not engaged in the securities busi- 
ness,” President George P. Rea appointed 
Victor F. Ridder, newspaper publisher and 
welfare worker; Maj. Benjamin H. Namm, 
president of the Namm Department Store 
in Brooklyn, N.Y.; and John T. Madden, 
dean of the School of Commerce of New 
York University . . . Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, announced the election to the 
bank’s board of Leon Fraser, president of 
the First National Bank of the City of 
New York, and Donaldson Brown, vice 
chairman and vice president of General 
Motors. 


Notes: The U.S. Steel Corp. announced 
an expansion of the steelmaking and fin- 
ishing facilities of its subsidiary, the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., at Birm- 
ingham, Ala., which will take eighteen 
months to complete and will result in a 
20 per cent increase in ingot capacity .. . 
New orders of Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp. in October were 3414 per cent above 
the same month last year and were larger 
than during any previous October in the 
company’s history ... The Bermuda Gov- 
ernment announced that, effective Dec. 1, 
it will substitute free tourist identification 
cards for the passports required of United 
States citizens since last July, which con- 
tributed to the falling off in travel to the 
island .. . Silkworms that produce a wool- 
like fiber instead of silk are being bred in 
Japan. 


“Don't you call me 
a hottleneck!” 
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Some sturF! They can’t blame me if 
they’re behind on orders. If they want to 
know what’s really holding up the works 


—let ’em look upstairs!” 


T’S a fact... delay, overtime and helps executive and secretar get 


confusion often start right at the 
top. And one of the worst offenders 
is old-fashioned, time-frittering, two- 
person dictation. 

When your secretary has to 
spend hours taking dictation, she 
can’t always type your instructions, 
memosand correspondence on time. 
Your own work is held up, and de- 
lay here can spread throughout your 
entire organization. 

What’s the answer? Dictaphone! 
This modern dictating machine 


things done when they should be 
done. It helps keep work flowing 
smoothly—eliminates costly “bottle- 
necks.” 

Today thousands of busy men 
are accomplishing more with less 
effort—thanks to Dictaphone. Find 
out how Dictaphone can help you, 
too. Arrange to see the new Dicta- 
phone movie, “What’s an Office 
Anyway?” Or try Dictaphone your- 
self, at our expense. Just clip the 
coupon—mail it today! 





DICTAPHONE 


NW-11 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. C, 
In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, 
West, Toronto 
[[] Please have your local representative arrange a showing for 
me of the Dictaphone movie «* What's an Office Anyway?”’ 
((] Please send me your Progress Portfolio describing the new 
Dictaphone Cameo Dictating and Transcribing Machines. 
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Comeback of Peckinpaugh and Shake-up in Cubs 
Warm the Fans of Baseball’s Hot Stove League 
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Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for Newsweek 
WEEK END NOV. 23 


Boston College over Auburn 
Oklahoma over Temple 

Cornell over Penn 

Harvard over Yale 

Princeton over Army 
Columbia over Colgate 

Holy Cross over Manhattan 
Dartmouth over Brown 

Penn State over Pittsburgh 
Mississippi over Miss. State* 
Florida over Georgia Tech 
Alabama over Vanderbilt 
North Carolina over Virginia 
Duke over North Carolina State 
Tennessee over Kentucky** 
Northwestern over Notre Dame 
Minnesota over Wisconsin 
Michigan over Ohio State 
Indiana over Purdue 

Iowa over Illinois 

Nebraska over Iowa State 

Rice over Texas Christian 
Southern Methodist over Baylor 
Washington over U.C.L.A. 





*Upset special 
** Bombshell 


Score on judgment-passes for week 
ended Nov. 16: completed 16; fumbled 7; 
both sides offside 2. Success average to 
date: 137 right, 41 wrong, 12 tied: 77%. 


( 








Front-office finaglings in major-league 
baseball stole the sport spotlight from foot- 
ball last week: Roger (Peck) Peckinpaugh 
acquired Cleveland’s “bad boys” in taking 
over the managership of the Vitt-less Indi- 
ans, and the faltering Chicago Cubs under- 
went a shuffle that put a Chicago sports 
writer into the business office and left 
Manager Charles Leo (Gabby) Hartnett 
out in the cold after spending nineteen of 
his 39 years with the club. 

A Cleveland boy, Peckinpaugh becomes 
manager in his home town for the second 
time. After a playing career as shortstop 
dating from 1910, he went home as boss 
of the local club in 1928. In his five and a 
half seasons as chief, the Indians never 
placed above third, winning 416 and losing 
402. Alva Bradley, club president, bounced 
him in 1933. 

Last week, the same Alva Bradley re- 
inducted the 49-year-old Peck into the 
tribe with assurances that there would be 
“no front-office interference.” Neverthe- 
less, few major-league managers envied 
him. Though it is packed with power and 
boasts Bob Feller, the Cleveland club is 
known as the most cantankerous of either 
circuit. Last season—hectic months which 
saw the team fight its way into the lead 
and then slowly fall behind as the player- 
manager feud smoldered and flared on the 
sports pages almost every day—ended with 
the club a scant game out of first place 
and Manager Oscar Vitt scalped by his 
own Indians. However, the soft-spoken 
Peckinpaugh—a rare combination of ap- 
peaser and Dutch uncle—talked himself 
into a two-year contract and was generally 





Speedray photos by International 


Net gain: Alice Marble will flash her $25,000-plus game on a pro tour 


conceded a fair chance to succeed as the 
Man Who Came Back. 

In Chicago, a front-office voleano began 
rumbling a fortnight ago when P. K. Wrig- 
ley threatened to fire himself as president 
of the Cubs. After a week’s rumination, the 
chewing-gum magnate thought better of 
this drastic step. Instead, after tossing 
Gabby Hartnett, he kicked himself up- 
stairs for neglecting the baseball business 
for that of chicling the American palate. 
Retaining the title of president, he created 
the post of general manager and filled it 
with James T. Gallagher, a baseball writer 
for The Chicago Herald-American and an 
outstanding critic of the Hartnett regime 
—a reign which saw the Cubs slip from 
the pennant in 1938 to fourth, then fifth 
place in the ensuing seasons. 


"Far from the Chicago and Cleveland 
strife, peace reigned along the Harlem 
River in New York despite the Yankees’ 
1940 skid. Joe McCarthy signed a three- 
year contract to continue as foreman of 
the Bronx powerhouse for a_ reported 
$35,000 a year. 


{| Almost drowned in the flood of man- 
agerial news was the announcement of 
the National League’s Most Valuable Play- 
er Award—to Frank McCormick, first 
baseman of the world’s champion Cincin- 
nati Reds, 





Alice in Moneyland 


In quest of cash, Alice Marble, tennis 
champion, has sung in night clubs, written 
magazine articles, designed dresses, and— 
most recently—performed as a football 
commentator on the radio (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 21) . Last week she took the final step 
into the big money by signing a contract 
with#Jack Harris, promoter of Don Budge’s 
two tours, to turn pro. 

Unbeaten since June 1938, Miss Marble 
has won 23 national and international 
titles with her slashing, man-size game. To 
replace the glory, this winter’s four-and-a- 
half-month tour—starting at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, Jan. 6—will 


‘bring the blond 27-year-old Californian 


$25,000 and a share of the gate to further 
her “first and greatest ambition . . . to 
become a concert singer.” Queried as to 
Miss Marble’s prospective opponent, Har- 
ris explained that he had her all picked out, 
but she had to ask her mother first. 


The Football Parade 
Flanked by Colonels Snow and Gale, 


General Mud—the same eccentric who 
failed to stop the Nazis in Poland—took 
command on many an Eastern and Mid- 
western gridiron last Saturday and helped 
produce the season’s first big crop of upsets. 

The loudest toppling crash from the 
unbeaten ranks was that of Notre Dame. 
a hot-and-cold aggregation that turned to 
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W: SEE it happen every day! Folks take 
one look at this big, handsome Luxury 
Liner...and interest in their old car goes out 
the window! 


But who can blame them? After all, here’s 
the greatest car that Dodge...with its world- 
famous engineering leadership —has turned 
out in 26 years! 


A car styled to the Queen's taste...wind- 
streamed and jaunty...with the proud looks 
of a true Luxury Liner at its eye-filling best! 


Inside, as well as outside, this is an impressive 
car...generously roomy, with the wide divan 
seats and the quality appointments that you just 
don't expect of a car at the low Dodge price! 


You travel with a new sense of comfort 
and a marked appreciation of safety and 
economy. 


Actually, this new 1941 Dodge means money 


in your pocket...real money that you save on 
gas and oil, on repairs you never incur, on 
many miles of trouble-free service...and 
notably higher resale value besides! 


For this is a Dodge car through and 
through—with the tried-and-true dependa- 
bility that comes from painstaking craftsman- 
ship and fine materials...with the “extra 
something” that building millions of fine cars 
in the last quarter-of-a-century has put into 
every Dodge that leaves the factory. 


But you'll enjoy all this...and lots more 
when you slip behind the wheel and glide 
away on your first Fluid Drive*! 


Man, here's a feeling that comes once in 
a lifetime! Imagine, if you can, driving hours 
under ordinary conditions and never having 
to shift gears...not even in slow traffic. 


Why not drop in on your Dodge dealer 
today for a demonstration? 


WORDS CAN’T DESCRIBE IT...YOU’VE GOT TO SEE AND DRIVE IT! 


LUXURY LINER 


*Fluid Drive optional at slight additional cost 
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Study in Semaphore 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Arccompenied by my 
first deputy spy, G-5, a 
veteran of 30 years of sin- 
ister work in the Balkans 
and elsewhere, a man who 
feels practically naked un- 
less he has a snug-fitting 
keyhole against his eye, I 
proceeded the other day 
to where the Cornells 
were playing football, to 
investigate the report that 
Carl Snavely, the Cornell 
coach, signals to his play- 
ers on the field by means 
of colored flags, gunshots, flares, rock- 
ets, and other furtive devices. 

We swung quickly into action. G-5 
trained the field glasses upon Mr. 
Snavely, while your agent prepared to 
take notes. 

“What do you see, G-5?” I inquired 
after 30 or 40 minutes of silence on the 
part of my trusted aide. 

“This is most peculiar,” muttered 
the undefeated and untied spy. “Devil- 
ishly so. There seem to be a couple of 
cucumber vines and a small school of 
dolphin where Snavely ought to be.” 

Well, to make a long story short, 
G-5 was looking through the wrong end 
of the glasses. It was just one of those 
little contretemps that develop from 
time to time in the spy racket. Life 
would be dull without them. Snatching 
the glasses from my assistant’s hand, 
for the game was now in the second 
half, I pointed them at our target. 
Coach Snavely leaped into focus. 

He was wearing a light brown suit, 
light green shirt, dark green tie, brown 
hat, and beige topcoat. He looked good. 

As far as signaling goes, the coach 
had a broad sheet of white paper in his 
right hand, which I swiftly identified 
as a printed batting order, the line-up 
for both squads. Every now and then 
he would roll it up into a cylinder. 
Whenever he did so, a Cornell back 
would fumble the ball and one of the 
enemy would recover. 

That was the only signal Mr. Snave- 
ly gave all day, if it was a signal. Of 
course, it is not the signal the average 
coach would call under the circum- 
stances, but Snavely is deep, mighty 
deep. 

When I was signaling for the Carlisle 
Indians back in ’00, before Pop War- 
ner took over, our signal for a fumble 





Carl Snavely 


was two long smokes and 
a short smoke. All our 
sideline coaching was done 
with smoke signals. It 
was the code the boys 
knew best, and on a clear 
day, with no wind, they 
could catch the signal and 
run off an entire play in 
less than ten minutes. 

The wind made a lot of 
difference, of course. I 
well remember one game 
with Harvard when the 
wind was blowing stiffly 
from the southwest. Over on the side- 
lines, with my brush fire and my blan- 
ket, I gave the signal for a buck-lateral 
—dot, dot, dash, dot. There was a long 
pause on the field. Presently our quar- 
terback, Two Weeks Notice, came over 
to the sideline, scratching his head. 

“T don’t quite get that signal, coach,” 
he said. 

“Buck-lateral!” I snapped. 

“Oh,” said Two Weeks Notice. “The 
wind must have hit it. I thought you 
said punt. But it don’t make any dif- 
ference, coach, because the other team 
has the ball.” 

It was my error, I realized it as soon 
as he spoke. 


"There are all kinds of sideline sig- 
nals, of course. Some coaches, who shall 
be nameless, send in substitutes with 
printed instructions in their helmets. 
Some communicate through the water 
boy or the trainer. Some use a hand- 
on-knee or hand-on-elbow system. Har- 
ry Kipke, when he coached at Michi- 
gan, is said to have signaled by chew- 
ing grass, but this was probably just 
an eccentricity of diet. Hughie Jennings 
was the same way. 

In the case of Coach Snavely of Cor- 
nell, I am convinced that the man is as 
innocent as a newborn babe, if not 
more so. Our eyes were never off 
him for an instant, except during those 
40 minutes when G-5 fumbled the 
glasses. 

If he does signal, it’s like what Lin- 
coln said of Grant—“I wish all my gen- 
erals drank the same signals.” Those 
may not have been the exact words, 
but you can see what he was driving 
at, and the Cornell team, subject to le- 
gal counsel or not, keeps right on rolling 
along. 
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ice against Iowa. A fumble by the Trish 
deep in their own territory during the final 
quarter gave the Hawkeyes their oppor. 
tunity, and they seized it to win 7-0. At 
Chapel Hill, a weak North Carolina topsy- 
turveyed Duke 6-3 on a pass by Jim 
Lalanne in another fourth-quarter thrill. 
er. Elsewhere, Harvard battered a favored 
Brown team 14-0; an underdog Holy Cross 
team tied Temple 6-6; Colgate shaded 
favored Syracuse 7-6; Columbia held Navy 
to a scoreless tie, and Louisiana State 
turned on Auburn 21-13. 


{In the feature battle of the day, un- 
beaten Boston College came from behind 
twice to nip Georgetown (undefeated since 
1937) by 19-18. On other gridirons in the 
East, mighty Cornell got the scare of its 
defeatless life from a Dartmouth rated as 
easy meat. A pass from Scholl to Murphy 
in the closing five seconds of play (on 
“fifth down,” when the officials apparently 
lost count) won for the Big Red 7-3. 
However, President Edmund E. Day and 
Athletic Director Jim Lynah of Cornell in 
a sportsmanlike statement agreed to an 
investigation and possible reversal. At 
Franklin Field, Pennsylvania handed Army 
a 48-0 drubbing, the worst in its history. 
Princeton trimmed Yale 10-7. 


§ In the bobtailed Big Ten, undefeated 
Minnesota rolled on over Purdue 33-6, to 
clinch the undisputed championship re- 
gardless of the outcome of this week’s bat- 
tle with Wisconsin. Michigan went into a 
tie for second with Northwestern by taking 
the Wildcats 20-13, as Westfall outscored 
Harmon for the Wolverines. Ohio State 
beat Illinois 14-6, and Wisconsin showed 
unexpected power in trimming Indiana 
by 27-10. 


{ On the Pacific Coast, contests ran fairly 
true to form. Stanford stayed atop the 
conference heap with a 28-14 victory over 
Oregon State, California won over Oregon 
14-6, and Washington took the long end of 
14-0 against Southern California. But 
U.C.L.A. upset the dope in a free scoring 
game to take Washington State into camp 
34-26. 


{ Other scores: Texas A. & M. (still un- 
defeated) 25, Rice 0; Oklahoma 7, Mis- 
souri 0; Texas 21, Texas Christian 1/4; 
Southern Methodist 28, Arkansas 0; Ala- 
bama 14, Georgia Tech 13; Tennessee 41, 
Virginia 14; Nebraska 9, Pittsburgh 7. 





Sport Squibs 


Al (Bummy) Davis, the villain of box- 
ing, demonstrated the basis for his un- 
popularity to 17,101 fans at Madison 
Square Garden Nov. 15 with one of thie 
most disgraceful exhibitions in the history 
of boxing. After taking a first-round pum- 
meling from Fritzie Zivic, the welterweight 
champion, in their scheduled ten-round 
non-title bout, Davis deliberately hit a 
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series of foul punches. Ignoring repeated 
warnings, 22-year-old Bummy continued 
his below-the-belt blows until 2:34 of the 
second round, when he was disqualified for 
disobeying the referee, who declared Zivic 
the winner. The New York State Boxing 
Commission withheld Davis’ purse, pend- 
ing a hearing to bar the Brownsville 
(Brooklyn) fighter for life. 


© The United States Army team carried 
off two major military honors in the final 
three days of the National Horse Show 
(Newsweek, Nov. 18). After taking the 
Individual, Capt. Franklin S. Wing teamed 
with Captains Marshall W. Frame and 
Frank S. Henry to turn in a faultless three- 
man performance for the Perpetual Chal- 
lenge Trophy. Although he won the Special 
on Toqui, Maj. Eduardo Yanez of Chile 
was disheartened the final day by the loss 
of his favorite mount, Chilena (see Transi- 
tion). Champions in civilian events: Mor- 
ton Smith’s Bartender, jumper; Mrs. E. H. 
Augustus’ Chatter Chat, hunter; Adrian 
Van Sinderen’s Stonehedge Temptation, 
Jack Thompson’s Noble Kalarama, and 
John F. Cuneo’s Wensleydale Pilot, in the 
harness classes; among saddle horses, R. T. 
McCready’s Sweet Campernelle and Mrs. 
Reed A. Albee’s Sensation; and Hi-Rock 
Farm’s Lady Dimmes, in the Knock- 
Down-and-Out. 
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Television Color.Unscrambled 


Last September New York radio writers 
sat in a Columbia Broadcasting System 
studio and for twelve minutes marveled 
at a television-in-color show (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 9). Actually, they saw the iridescent 
scenes—flowers in the New York Botanical 
Gardens, bathers at the beach, and boats 
on Long Island Sound—secondhand, for 
they had been photographed in advance 
on 16-millimeter Kodachrome film, which 
was then passed through a television-color 
apparatus. A direct pickup at the scene 
was impossible at that time because in the 
process colors became scrambled. Last 
week, however, Dr. Peter C. Goldmark, 
CBS’s_ chief television engineer, an- 
nounced that this tendency toward color 
confusion had been eliminated by per- 
fecting the use of a special control tube, 
which permits direct color pickup at 
the scene. 





Information Please Shifts 


Sponsored by Lucky Strike cigarettes 
instead of Canada Dry, Information Please 
last week shifted from NBC’s Blue net- 
work at 8:30 to 9 p.m. (EST) Tuesday to 
the company’s Red network at the same 
hour Friday. The only change in the pro- 
gram itself was: increasing the awards for 
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Sheer laziness 
makes Brices rich 





Long years of loafing in oaken casks 
brings this Tobacco a wealth of 
flavor... @ fortune in mellowness 





“TY VERYTHING comes to him who 
waits!”’. .. should have been said 
about Briggs. 


Month after month (longer than 
many higher priced blends) the choice 
tobacco leaves, ear-marked for Briggs, 


just lie in great oaken casks doing less 
than nothing at all—while time 
marches on. Just soaking up the fra- 
grant southern summer air and pine- 
spiced winter wind. And what comes 
to this luxurious southern aristocrat? 
+..Just about everything that a to- 
bacco (or you), could wish for! 


Full, deep, rich flavor! Tongue-kind 
smoothness! And a gentle disposition, 
that makes it any pipe’s best friend. 


At 15 cents a tin, Briggs is one lux- 
ury that any smoker can afford ... and 
can’t afford to miss. 


CASK-MELLOWED a Extra Long for Extra Flavor 
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Hall of Fame: only 1940 candidate to join the great in N.Y.U.’s imposing colonnade .. . 


questions used from $5 to $10 and for 
those that stump the experts from $10 to 
$25 plus the usual set of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 





Radio Time by the Word 


Although rates for time on the nation’s 
small independent radio stations are well 
within the means of leading local mer- 
chants, they are still too high for small 
shopkeepers and folk who use the news- 
paper want ads. For example, few could 
afford to pay the $15 average minimum 
most of the stations ask for even a spot 
announcement lasting hardly more than 
30 seconds. 

Last week a classified-ad program de- 
signed to accommodate these small-fry ad- 
vertisers made its bow over WMCA in 
New York. The program, called “Reward 
for Listening,” is broadcast daily except 
Sunday and sells radio advertising in 
words instead of seconds. Costing 30 cents 
a word for a minimum of twenty ($6), a 
typical ad will follow much the same style 
found in newspapers: “Winter firewood, 
logs, kindling, coal briquets. Ben E. Weeks, 
Inc., 3lst Street and East River. Call 
LE 2-9800.” The WMCA venture, which 
runs 30 minutes, is divided into thirteen 
minutes of advertising and seventeen min- 
utes of news, sports, notes of interest to 
women, and recorded music, not to men- 
tion a contest—from which the program 
derives its name—offering daily awards 
of $25. 

Reward for Listening is the brain child 
of a 36-year-old Princeton and Columbia 
graduate named Ben Feiner Jr., who holds 
a seat on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Feiner got the idea while dabbling in 
numerous ventures to relieve the tedium 
of Wall Street. Organizing Classified 
Broadcast Ads, Inc., to run the show, 
he says “it’s the last virgin field in 
radio.” 
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... was Stephen Foster 








EDUCATION 





Stephen Foster Only Winner 
of 1940 Hall of Fame Niche 


The Hall of Fame, a 520-foot colonnade 
skirting three buildings on New York Uni- 
versity’s Bronx campus, has 150 niches for 
plaques and busts commemorating the 
great men and women in America’s past. 
In appraising greatness the hall likes to 
take its time. Elections, held every five 
years since its founding in 1900, have 
already enshrined 65 men and seven wom- 
en, but the remaining niches won’t be 
filled before the year 2000. 

The selective process is rigorous. Any 
American citizen may nominate any per- 
son who has been dead for 25 years or 
more. Accepting or rejecting the nomina- 
tions, the N.Y.U. faculty senate then 
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Keystone 


sends ballots to a panel of electors—about 


100 prominent educators, scientists, jurists, 


etc. Finally, candidates endorsed by tliree- 
fifths of the electors are awarded niches in 


the colonnade. Only one _ personage— 


George Washington—has ever been chosen 
unanimously, and only ten of the other 24 
eligible Presidents have made the grade. 

Other niche occupants include 16 au- 
thors, 5 educators, 5 theologians, 3 philan- 
thropists, 7 scientists, 1 engineer, 1 dentist, 
4 inventors, 1 explorer, 5 warriors, 4 jurists, 
15 statesmen, and 5 artists. 

Last winter the hall’s administrators set 
the 1940 election machinery in motion. 
Of 143 public nominations, the university 
senate eliminated two—Pére Marquette, 
French Jesuit missionary, because “he 
never identified himself as an American”; 
and Tammany, Indian chief, because the 
senate doubted whether he ever existed. 
Ballots then went out to 108 electors. 

Last week N.Y.U. announced the results 
of the poll. Near the top, but short of the 
required majority (65), stood Booker T. 
Washington, Negro educator (57); Henry 
David Thoreau, naturalist-author (60); 
Sidney Lanier, Southern poet (60); and 
Walter Reed, conqueror of yellow fever 
(63). Far in front with 86 ballots stood 
1940’s only successful candidate: Stephen 
Collins Foster (1826-1864), author of 201 
compositions that are now acknowledged 
as an unsurpassed musical expression of 
the American spirit, who died in a charity 
ward in Bellevue Hospital, New York. He 
was the first musician ever elected. 


{| Prof. Harvey W. Zorbaugh of N.Y.U.’s 
clinic for gifted children disclosed a re- 
markable coincidence. Before the an- 
nouncement of Foster’s election, he de- 
clared, 100 bright youngsters (average 
IQ: 150) had constituted themselves a 
mock panel of electors and balloted for 
candidates for a mock hall of fame. They 
chose three men: Booker T. Washington, 
Foster, and Walter Reed. 
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The Scarsdale (N. Y.) Inquirer 
Marks 21 Years of Female Rule 


Back in 1919, when the Nineteenth 
Amendment allowing women to vote was 
being ratified, most of the nation’s ubiqui- 
tous suffrage clubs were satisfied to call it 
a day and disband. But in the wealthy 
New York suburb of Scarsdale, the ladies 
formed a local woman’s club, then cast 
about to discover the proper outlet for 
their civic energies. 

They found such an outlet in The Scars- 
dale Inquirer, the village’s insolvent and 
suspended newspaper founded by the 
Union Church’s Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety in 1901. The club bought the weekly 
for the proverbial song—$1 plus the print- 
er’s contract—and on Nov. 15, 1919, 
launched headlong into the publishing 
business. Working as volunteer newspaper- 
women, the members pounded Scarsdale’s 
pavements for news and advertisements, 
while a few stayed behind in the office to 
answer telephones, help the printer, or, in 
the early stages, even lick the gummed 
wrappers to get the 400-odd copies into 
the mail on time. 

That early labor by the ladies proved 
worth the candle, for last week The In- 
quirer celebrated its 21st anniversary as 
the country’s only newspaper completely 
owned, operated, and staffed by women. 
Stronger than ever before, the weekly now 
publishes from its own $45,000 brick build- 
ing (attractively landscaped in true gar- 
den-club fashion), leases quarters to its 
printer, and annually clears $5,000 in 
profits. 

Today The Inquirer’s payroll—once 
nonexistent—tops $11,000 annually and 
goes to a staff of five, which includes a 
society-police editor and a Jill-of-all-trades. 
The 7-cent weekly’s editorial chief (also 
circulation and business manager), Mrs. 
Ruth Nash Chalmers, wife of the Rev. 
Alan R. Chalmers, an Episcopalian clergy- 
man, began working as a part-time re- 
porter in 1926 and jumped into the editor’s 
chair four years later. 

Mrs. Chalmers is proud of the news- 
paper’s hand in civic affairs—the moderni- 
zation and enlargement of the public 
schools, and other local improvements for 
the benefit of the 13,000 villagers. She is 
less proud of an incident back in 1929. 
For it was Mrs. Chalmers who hired the 
feminine weekly’s only newspaperman (a 
sports writer) in 21 years. But he didn’t 
last long. 
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The California Chinese Press, a 5-cent 
weekly presaged as “the first all-English 
newspaper to be published in the United 
States for Americans of Chinese descent,” 








We wouldn’t say life begins the day you own a 
Novachord, but certainly it becomes a lot more 
interesting . .. more exciting. You'll be an eager 
adventurer exploring bright new worlds of mu- 
sic never before within your reach! 

You play the Novachord easily,as you woulda 
piano. First, you play a simple melody with delight- 
ful, piano-like tones. Then, as you turn the Tone 
Selectors, you hear enchanting musical effects 
—flute, guitar, trumpet, violin, and many others! 

It’s a thrilling new kind of instrument—with 
rich resources of melody that will stimulate your 
musical imagination as never before! Yet in 
operation the Novachord is simplicity itself. 
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You just plug it into any electric outlet and play! 
There’s no costly upkeep or tuning expense, 
and it fits compactly into your living room. 

We challenge you to “expose” yourself just 
once to the gentle persuasion of the Novachord 
—and then try to put off the day when you'll be 
saying —“Come on over!” 

Look up the name of your nearest Hammond 
Organ and Novachord dealer in your classified 
directory today... or write: Hammond Instru- 
ment Co., 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago, II. In 
Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
HAMMOND ORGAN STUDIOS « New York: 50 West 
57th Street. Los Angeles: 3328 Wilshire Boulevard 
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was scheduled to appear this week in San 
Francisco. To the 17,000 Chinatown resi- 
dents the eight-page tabloid should prove 
a startling departure from the five exist- 
ing Chinese-language journals, for it plans 
such revolutionary features as a woman’s 
department and an editorial page, in ad- 
dition to chronicling the social life of the 
section’s “400” and supplementing its own 
correspondent’s dispatches from the Far 
East with regular United Press service 
news. Co-editors of The Chinese Press are 
William Hoy and Charles Leong, them- 
selves American-born. Hoy, 30, single, and 
“highly eligible” for the draft, is an 
authority on the history of Chinese in 
California. Leong, 28, married, foster fa- 
ther of a white American ¢hild, and grad- 
uate of San Jose State College and Stan- 
ford university (with A.B. and M.A. 
degrees, respectively) has worked since he 
was 12 as a cannery employe, carnival 
barker, dishwasher, movie extra, hat 
checker, ticket salesman, researcher, and 
free-lance writer. 


¥ After spending three years in Holly- 
wood, Ed Sullivan returned to New York 


last July, trading the film run for his old . 


Broadway beat with his fellow New York 
Daily News columnist, John Chapman. 
Last week the 38-year-old Sullivan was 
headed back to Hollywood. He resigned 
his columnar duties (effective Dec. 2) to 
become editor of The Hollywood Report- 
er, the daily trade journal. In addition, 
Sullivan expects to write a Sunday Holly- 
wood feature for The Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate, which dis- 
tributed his daily column to other news- 


papers. 





ART 


Wright Goes to Washington 
With a $15,000,000 Surprise 


Amid the~stately and solemn Roman 
columns, Greek temples, and classic colon- 
nades of the nation’s capital, a gleaming 
25-towered copper and crystal streamlined 
apartment development might be as shock- 
ing as a burlesque show in Sunday school. 
Next spring Washingtonians are due for 
just such a shock, for virtually unnoticed 
in the Museum of Modern Art’s big show 
of Frank Lloyd Wright’s architecture, 
which opened last week in Manhattan, are 
the plans for this $15,000,000 project. 

The first Washington job of the 71- 
year-old dean of modern architects, Crys- 
tal Heights will fill 10 acres (about the 
area of Radio City in New York) at 
Florida and Connecticut Avenues with 24 
fourteen-story apartment houses, a hotel, 
garage space for several thousand cars, 
shops, and a movie theater (with all loge 
seats). According to John McAndrew, 
the Modern Museum’s curator of archi- 
tecture, it’s the largest architectural 
job ever given one man (Wright’s fee is 
$1,000,000) . 

Another feature of the most comprehen- 
sive Wright show ever staged is the largest 
(144 square feet) of eighteen models, 
which represents Broadacre City, Wright’s 
design for living for 1,400 families in the 
future. An architect who hates cities and 
believes “concentration of population is 
murder whether in peacetime or war,” 
Wright has widely spaced skyscrapers and 








Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Frank Lloyd Wright: his architecture raises rows 


other buildings into a decentralized pat- 
tern—widely publicized with some merit 
as the “Bombproof City.” But, except for 
the spacing of buildings, Broadacre City is 
no more “bombproof” than London. 

Other attractions include the most com- 
plete and showiest models ever assembled 
for an architectural exhibit, ranging from 
the 1908 Robie House in Chicago—ances- 
tor of many modern bungalows and prairie 
houses—to 1940 homes now under con- 
struction, and numerous pictures of 
Wright’s masterpiece, Fallingwater, a 
week-end lodge built for Edgar Kaufmann, 
Pittsburgh department-store owner, over 
a waterfall at Bear Run, Pa. 

The genius of this one-man show, active 
despite his age, last week buried his dis- 
like of cities long enough to come to New 
York with a corps of assistants from his 
Wisconsin workshop-home in Taliesin 
(Welsh for “shining brow” and pronounced 
Tally-ess-in) to help install the exhibits. 
The show, which runs until Jan. 5, depicts 
mzny of the innovations of this impec- 
cable engineer-architect—daring designs 
that have often (but unsuccessfully been 
questioned by other experts—his unique 
$175,000 Kansas City (Mo.) Community 
Church (Newsweek, July 1) is under fire 
at the moment. 





Parade of Rodin’s Genius 


On Nov. 12, 1840, at No. 3 Rue d’Ar- 
baléte in the wretched slums of Paris, 
Francois Auguste Rodin began his life of 
privation, suffering, and hard work. On 
Nov. 11 last week, in honor of the cen- 
tenary of the great sculptor’s birth, the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco’s second largest museum, 
opened an exhibition of his works which, 
in quality and size, is exceeded only by the 
collections of the Rodin Museum in Paris 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. 

The group, consisting of 25 bronze 
pieces, six in marble, 53 plasters, and nine 
water-color drawings, contains copies of 
most of Rodin’s major achievements, in- 
cluding: “Man With the Broken Nose,” 
the first he offered for exhibition but by 
no means the last to be rejected; the six- 
figured “Burghers of Calais,” representing 
fifteen years of painstaking labor; “The 
Bronze Age,” which was expelled from the 
Paris Salon of 1877 because its extreme vi- 
tality and realism prompted Rodin’s rivals 
to accuse him—absurdly—of molding it 
“on the body of the model”; and the mas- 
sive “Thinker,” which stands permanently 
in the museum’s Inner Court. The Palace’s 
“Masterwork of the Month,” placed in 
the rotunda, is “The Call to Arms,” which 
shows a winged female figure howling over 
the limp body of a slain soldier. 

The entire collection, on exhibit until 
the end of the year, was either lent or do- 
nated to the Palace by the Spreckels fami- 
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ly, which, in 1924, built the museum and 
presented it to the City of San Francisco 
as a memorial to the California dead in the 
World War. 

















RELIGION 


Time Out for Church Classes 
Authorized for N. Y. Schools 


Giving children “released time” from 
regular school hours to attend religious 
classes held by their own churches has 
caused many a sharp debate since Wil- 
liam Wirt, superintendent of schools in 
Gary, Ind., introduced the practice in 
1913. Its chief opponents have been non- 
believers and educators on the watch 
against any church-state entanglements. 
Most churchmen, on the other hand, have 
united to help establish such religious 
teaching in nearly 1,000 communities in 
40 states. 

Last week the movement had its big- 
gest victory to date when New York City’s 
Board of Education, voting 6 to 1, set up 
a released-time system for the city’s 
schools. Disregarding opponents, who pre- 
dicted that children not taking time off 
would be called atheists (church-class at- 
tendance is not compulsory) and that the 
classes would disrupt unity in the schools 
by stressing religious differences, the board 
ruled that pupils from 3A to 8B may take 
an hour off on Wednesday afternoons for 
religious instruction to be set up by Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews in each of the 
city’s five boroughs. Although other large 
cities—notably Pittsburgh and St. Louis 
—have similar classes, New York, with the 
largest school system in the country, prob- 
ably will start more communities climb- 
ing on the bandwagon. 








600,000 Pictures of Christ 


The Rev. Frederic S$. Eastman lives sur- 
rounded by pictures of Christ. Scores line 
the walls of his rambling home in West 
Stockbridge, Mass. Thousands of others 
are stacked in the basement. In fact, the 
68-year-old Episcopal clergyman’s only job 
is buying and selling colored prints of 
Christ, and a big job it is: in twenty years 
he has distributed more than 600,000 
throughout the United States and as far 
afield as China. As he puts it, he wants to 
“make Christ a known person.” 

Mr. Eastman first took up his task while 
pastor in New Hartford, N.Y. Mourning 
the death of his 3-year-old son Stephen, he 
donated a picture of Jesus to the parish 
house as a memorial. When other children 
asked for copies, he persuaded a woman 
parishioner to buy 1,200 prints and gave 
them away. Then he began to sell other 
pictures, continuing during a sixteen-year 
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Total defense calls for total communications. In the air 
this means expansion of our airlines for maximum use as passen- 
ger, mail and cargo carriers. Now maintaining a vital service in 
speeding up production for defense, these wings of commerce can 
expedite military transport in any emergency. Already providing 
the world’s finest, fastest transportation with Douglas equipment, 
our airlines can only be improved by aiding the expansion of their 


service. Your patronage can help. “It Pays to Fly.” 
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times results in a sudden shock when the 
fillings touch (the same sensation may be 
produced when a spoon makes contact be- 
tween the filled teeth). 

In a study of such cases among experi- 
mental dogs and more than 2,000 human 
beings, announced last week in the latest 
issue of the Journal of the American Den- 
tal Association, Drs. E. S. Lain, W. Schrie- 
ver, and G. §. Caughron of Oklahoma 
City declare the condition can be success- 
fully treated by replacing old fillings until 
the mouth contains teeth filled by only 
one kind of metal or dental amalgam. In 
proof, they cite cases in which this pro- 
cedure has remedied such minor symptoms 
of mouth electricity as a metallic taste, 
burning or tingling sensations along the 
edges of the tongue, and increased saliva- 





that future lines will be sterilized and con- 
tain antiseptics as well as insulating oil. 








and tuning their instruments. Then Deems 
as he does before each subsequent 





Taylor 
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pastorate in Akron, Ohio (where he be- ground electric cables. This somewhat MOVIES selec 
came a friend of the late rubber magnate fanciful possibility, however, has some scrip 
Harvey Firestone), and after his retire- basis in honest-to-goodness research, it : ' Stok 
ment to West Stockbridge last February. was revealed last week by Prof. Jayson C. Mickey Mouse in Symphony: narr 
To publicize his enterprise, the gray- Balsbaugh of the Massachusetts Institute Disney and Stokowski Combine =] 
haired minister delivers occasional lectures of Technology, who believes germs may ar 
at seminaries, and to sponsor it he has play an important role in the deteriora~- Talents in Film ‘Fantasia’ dram 
organized a St. Philip’s Society. By buying _ tion of certain types of power lines. and 
as many as 50,000 prints at a time from For five years the 38-year-old researcher More than two years ago Walt Disney TI 
manufacturers, the society is able to sell and four co-workers have been studying and Leopold Stokowski joined forces to hour 
pictures at low prices, ranging from 15 the type of copper-wire cable sheathed in make a symphonic short of Dukas’ The movi 
cents to $4.50. At the moment, however, mineral-oil-impregnated paper, which is Sorcerer’s Apprentice, with Mickey Mouse desis 
the society’s work is at a temporary halt, in turn covered by lead tubing (more than in the bedeviled title role. Long before in I 
for the simple reason that its entire work- $2,000,000,000 worth of electrical equip- work was completed, the collaborators de deme 
ing staff (Mr. Eastman) is in bed with a ment depends on such lines) . The wire cided that this was the stuff feature films on FE 
sprained back. But he felt live'y enough ‘arries the electricity, and the oil—made were made of, and the idea for Fanrasia ent ¢ 
last week to boast of his knowledge of art up of the same hydrocarbons that com- was born. Deems Taylor was brought on Schu 
dealing in pictures of Christ; not many pose gasoline and kerosene—is the insula- | from New York to serve in an advisory ca- D 
critics realize, he declared, that Bertha tor that keeps the electricity “channeled.” pacity (and subsequently as narrator) , for 
Valerius spent 40 years painting her pic- This oil, like that in an automobile, and once again Disney was forging ahead resul 
ture of the “Living Christ.” may deteriorate into a dark sludgy fluid. of the Hollywood parade in cinematic than 
When this happens, the fluid’s insulating pioneering. Amc 
ability breaks down and electric power This experiment, which cost Disney ap- clud 
may leak out of a cable like water from a _— proximately $2,200,000, is an animated il- vins 
SCIENCE defective pipe. The Cambridge researcher  lustration of some of the world’s best at tl 
believes that bacteria which have survived music as it is played by Stokowski and the dran 
- y the high temperatures used in preparing Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. Judged knee 
Molars Loaded With Volts insulation may be partly responsible for either as art or entertainment, “Fan- trecl 
Dentists have long known that the spoiling the oil (tests have shown that  tasia” is a synthesis of eight compositions, trav 
human mouth can become “electrified” in mineral oil in storage tanks and pipelines a visualization of music that varies in ef- of t 
a considerably annoying way. When one may turn bad because of these bacteria fectiveness from sequences that are a that 
tooth on the upper jaw has an amalgam that consume parts of it for their exist- thrilling screen experience, through mo- who 
filling which contains a high proportion of — ence). ments that are sometimes repetitious, pre- trou 
zine, and a lower-jaw tooth just below is Professor Balsbaugh’s interest in his tentious, or merely pretty, down to others T 
filled with gold or silver, infinitesimal study is shared by a group of cooperating that are woefully lacking in good taste. ney 
amounts of the zinc in the amalgam dis- power and oil companies. Whether or not The film begins casually, without cred- and 
solve in acid saliva and flow to the lower sabotaging bacteria will be conquered by its. On the screen, even before the cur- repe 
tooth. This, because the metals are dis- giving already ailing cables “shots in the _ tains part, are seen the shadowy figures of som 
similar, sets up a tiny current which some- arm,” the researcher’s work may mean  Stokowski’s musicians taking their seats and 
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tion. Furthermore, the research group : 
claims that by eliminating “electrogalva- “ne! 
nism in the oral cavity” they have cured I 
more serious troubles, including ulcers and and 
neuralgic pains. too 
pre! 

teas a dist 
Vaccination for Power Lines a 
Persons passing by excavated portions beh 
of city streets would be amazed if they pro 
saw. a worker using a crude syringe to in- ©Walt Disney Productions cor 
ject germ-killing antiseptics into under- ‘Fantasia’: centaur and centaurette in Beethoven Pastoral scene Ace 
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selection—gives the audience a brief de- 
scription of the work that is to follow. 
Stokowski—as he does after each Tayior 
narration—mounts the podium and domi- 
nates the screen for a moment with an 
awe-inspiring halo around his shock of 
dramatic white hair. Then form and color 
and sound take over. 

The film runs almost two.and a half 
hours (including an intermission) and 
moves from the pyrotechnics and abstract 
design accorded Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor through the climactic and 
demoniacal horror of Mussorgsky’s Night 
on Bald Mountain to close with the rever- 
ent and stylized imagery that accompanies 
Schubert’s Ave Maria. 

Disney has tried to include something 
for every taste in “Fantasia,” with the 
result that no single taste will be more 
than partially captivated by his generosity. 
Among the new Disney figures that in- 
clude the dinosaurs and protozoa of Stra- 
vinsky’s Rite of Spring—a scientific peek 
at the prehistoric world and the film’s most 
dramatic conception—and the  knock- 
kneed ostriches whose pirouettes and en- 
trechats dix contribute to an amusing 
travesty of the ballet in Ponchielli’s Dance 
of the Hours, the only familiar figure is 
that of Mickey Mouse as the apprentice 
who snitches a sorcerer’s hat and gets in 
trouble with an enchanted broomstick. 

This is a comic conceit in the best Dis- 
ney manner, and there are other graceful 
and imaginative moments in “Fantasia’s” 
repertoire—notably the sprites and _blos- 
soms of Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite 
and the Chinese coolie dance of the mush- 
rooms. Where Disney misses is in the cre- 
ation of the smirking centaurs, the “art 
calendar” cupids, the coy and flapperish 
centaurettes, and the comic-strip Bacchus 
who all desecrate the Olympian back- 
‘ground chosen for Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony. 

































* With “Fantasia,” Disney added oils and 
pastel chalks for the first time to his spec- 
trum and created a larger and more com- 
plicated edition of his multi-plane camera. 
But his chief innovation is “Fantasound,” 
a revolutionary system of recording and 
reproducing sound on film that employs 
entirely new principles both in the stu- 
dio production and the theater presen- 
tation. This is a product of an extended 
collaboration between Disney, William E. 
Garrity, his technical director, and RCA 
engineers. 

In addition to providing greater volume 
and range (sometimes the volume proved 
too much of a good thing at the New York 
premiére) and more freedom from sound 
distortion, “Fantasound” shifts with the 
varying positions of the actors, rather than 
issuing from a single loudspeaker located 
behind the screen. The first step in this 
process, known as “multiple channel” re- 
cording, was used in Philadelphia’s 
Academy of Music when Stokowski and 





































DEATH SENTENCE 
for Dirt 














° Several years ago one of the 
most interesting experimental de- 
vices in our research laboratory was 
one that acted like a magnet on 
smoke, dust and dirt in the air. 
Strange part about this electric de- 
vice was that it worked just as quietly 
and free from moving parts as a 
storage battery. Yet in practically 
no time at all it would collect a jar 
full of dirt from air you’d declare 
was Clean and pure. 


© Today, that device is known 
as the Precipitron* and we're hav- 
ing a busy time filling orders for it. 
That’s easy to understand once you 
appreciate that the great American 
smoke problem alone costs busi- 
ness, home owners and taxpayers 
millions of dollars each year. But 
smoke is only one of innumerable 
air-borne impurities such as dust, 
dirt, pollen and other substances: 


° The way the Precipitron rids 
the air of smoke is an interesting ex- 
ample of its practical efficiency and 


usefulness. Smoke is made up of 
particles so minute that a screen 
fine enough to catch them would 
not allow air to pass. 


© Yet the Precipitron takes 
smoke out of the air as if by magic, 
The principle employed is simple. 
Every incoming particle of smoke, 
dust, dirt, and pollen receives a 
positive electrical charge. Then a 
negatively charged plate, acting like 
a magnet on steel filiags, draws 
these particles out of the air stream. 


© We knew that there was a need 
for the Precipitron, but we hardly 
expected it would find so many uses 
as to open up an entirely new in- 
dustry for us. 


¢ For instance, in textile mills 
the Precipitron is removing smoke 
and soot from the air for the dryer 
and spinning rooms. In telephone 
exchanges it is protecting the tiny, 
delicate relays that operate the dial 
telephone system. In steel mills it is 
cleaning the ventilating air for main- 
drive motors and motor generator 
sets. In hospitals it is safe-guarding 
recovery wards and operating rooms. | 


© In all buildings where in- 
stalled, it is reducing cleaning and 
redecorating costs. One store which 
used to repaint every year now finds 
it need do so only once every three 
years. Displays stay fresher; mer- 
chandise retains its original sales- 
appeal. Food-processing plants, 
chemical and testing laboratories 
find the Precipitron invaluable. 
Night clubs now boast of having 
cleaner air than that outside, 


© Right now Westinghouse Re- 
search Engineers are working on 
many other difficult projects. We 
hope a lot of things like the Pre- 
cipitron will result. 


*Registered Trademark 
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Ir you are planning to come to 
New York in the next few weeks, please 
do so. Glad to have you. And to show 
my heart’s in the right place, let me 
make a few suggestions that will con- 
tribute immeasurably to your enjoy- 
ment of your stay. First,.I would bring 
a lot of money, if I were you. Figure 
up how much you can afford to spend, 
then add at least $50 to that, then 
make arrangements with the assistant 
cashier of your bank to answer a hurry 
call for funds. In that way you may go 
back home with no presents for the 
children, but you'll have had a much 
better time, and so will the hotel, thea- 
ter, restaurant, and night-club people. 
You’ve probably been very nice to the 
children all year anyway, so don’t wor- 
ry about them. 

I would also bring a bag with the 
same initials as those of the name you 
plan to register under. Bring all your 
evening clothes. Get at least three good 
nights’ sleep before leaving. And for 
Pete’s sake leave at home any notion 
that you’re going to see some Serious 
Drama. There ain’t any. 

Of the plays that have opened and 
stayed open since I became your opera- 
tive, only one is a serious work. That is 
“Johnny Belinda,” which is about a 
deaf girl, speechless up to the very end 
of the play. All the other plays, musi- 
cal or non-musical, are on the frivo- 
lous side. In a season when the compe- 
tition was tougher than it is this year, 
I’m afraid “Johnny Belinda” would 
not have survived. There are lots of 
things wrong with it. But there it is, 
the only frowning piece of the current 
season. 

Now here is a list to paste on your 
windshield and commit to memory. 
They range from Worth Seeing to 
Don’t Miss and are listed in no special 
order: 

“Cabin in the Sky.” An all-Negro 
fantasy with music. Ethel Waters. 

“Boys and Girls Together.” The Ed 
Wynn show. Funny, and the prettiest 
girls. The DeMarcos. Jane Pickens. 
Dave Apollon. 

“It Happens on Ice.” Practically all 
skating, except when Joe Cook is on. 

“Charley’s Aunt.” It’s the oldie, but 
mentioned in this list because it’s good 
fun, for the first time in my life. 

“Panama Hattie.” Ethel Merman 





New York Is Calling 


by JOHN O'HARA 


better than ever, Cole Porter not at his 
best. Big and expensive. 

“George Washington Slept Here.” No 
music, except for four bars of “I'll 
Never Smile Again.” Ernest Truex and 
Jean Dixon discovering historic Bucks 
County, Pa., for a couple of laughs. 

“Hold On to Your Hats.” The Jol- 
son show, with Martha Raye, but most- 
ly Jolson. 

Still running from last season or 
even before that are plays and musicals 
you have heard of, for instance “Life 
With Father,” “Louisiana Purchase,” 
“The Man Who Came to Dinner,” “To- 
bacco Road,” “Du Barry Was a Lady” 
(closing almost immediately), “Sepa- 
rate Rooms,” and “Hellz-a-Poppin.” 
There also are two revivals besides 
“Charley’s Aunt”: “Blind Alley” and 
“Kind Lady.” 

That just about washes up the lists. 
At least I don’t think there’ll be any- 
thing not mentioned that will be run- 
ning by the time this gets in print. 
And if anything I’ve ignored is still 
running I'll be very much surprised 
and possibly a little disappointed. 


Now let’s be sort of realistic. New 
York night life is doing all right for it- 
self in all departments, and I suppose 
you can include the hotels. in night life, 
strictly speaking. The night clubs had 
a two- or three-day quiet period imme- 
diately after the elections, but they’ve 
picked up again. The theaters are again 
doing business, and that’s really what 
I was thinking of when I said let’s be 
realistic. I mean, about getting tickets. 

The sure way to get good tickets on 
short notice is to have an account at 
a good ticket broker’s. If you have no 
account, you may know someone who 
has. Use his name, if he'll let you. 
You'll pay more, but actually the dif- 
ference is, as a rule, hardly more than 
the price of a couple of highballs, which 
you won’t be drinking while you’re sit- 
ting in a theater. I honestly know of 
no other way to be sure of good seats, 
at least for the hits. There may be the- 
aters where you can buy two on the 
aisle, fifth row, for tomorrow night’s 
performance at box-office prices, for a 
popular show. I suppose there must be. 
After all, people win the Irish Sweep- 
stakes, too. But I don’t even come so 
close as to know those people. 














his 103-piece orchestra recorded more than 
$20,000 feet of sound track for the 18,000 
eventually required for the finished film. 
This technique involved dividing the 
orchestra into five sections—strings, 
brasses, ete.—and covering each with three 
microphones channeled to separate sound 
tracks. 

The final effect in the addition of a 
“third dimension” to canned sound was 
achieved by placing the picture and the 
sound on different strips of film—the 
sound film now consisting of four tracks, 
one of them a master, or control. Wired to 
loudspeakers located behind and on the 
sides of the screen and in various sec- 
tions of the theater, the “controlled” ef- 
fect is that of music or speech emanating 
from any desired part of the screen or the- 
ater. 

Because “Fantasound” requires costly 
and special equipment for exhibition, Dis- 
ney is handling the film’s distribution him- 
self. At the Broadway Theater in New 
York, where the first “Fantasound” unit 
was installed, the cost ran to $100,000. 
Only eleven additional units (which cost 
$30,000 each) are planned. Thus “Fan- 
tasia” will be limited to simultaneous ex- 
hibition in twelve cities. 

As the film completes its run in each 
theater, the equipment will be transferred 
to another. Disney anticipates that his 
latest work will play only 76 theaters the 
next two and a half years. But he also be- 
lieves that this leisurely method of ex- 
hibition will substantiate his theory that 
the film industry has been in too big a 
hurry to cash in on its products—that 
many films are deprived of customers 
because they are withdrawn before their 
full drawing possibilities have been ex- 
ploited. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Birrer Sweer (Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er): Although this English operetta came 
to Broadway in 1929 and was filmed in 
1933, Noel Coward’s excellent score stands 
the test of time surprisingly well. How- 
ever, the uncomplicated story of a girl 
who marries a penniless composer is old- 
fashioned and the dialogue stilted. Jea- 
nette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy sing 
pleasantly and head a good cast that in- 
cludes Felix Bressart, George Sanders, 
Ian Hunter, and Diana Lewis. 


You’tt Fino Our (RKO-Radio): Kay 
Kyser and his band have themselves a 
time in a haunted house. Aided by Bela 
Lugosi, Peter Lorre, and Boris Karloff all 
emanating horror at a great rate, and 
Sonovox (an ingenius invention by Gilbert 
Wright, son of Harold Bell Wright), this 
slapstick thriller set to music adds up to 
passable entertainment provided you're a 
Kyser fan. Ginny Simms, Helen Parrish, 
Dennis O’Keefe. 
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BOOKS 


A Rock in the Stonewall: 
The Diary of a Jackson Officer 
Gives Portrait of General 














One of the most interesting and read- 
able personal histories of the Civil War 
lay half-forgotten in a Maryland attic for 
more than 40 years. This is a diary of 
Henry Kyd Douglas, a Confederate sol- 
dier and officer with Stonewall Jackson, 
which is now published, entitled I Ropr 
With STONEWALL. 

Douglas was a handsome 20-year-old 
when his native Virginia seceded; he came 
home from St. Louis, where he was begin- 
ning a law practice, and immediately 
joined the Virginia Volunteers. He saw 
action at Bull Run with Stonewall Jack- 
son, fought from then on as an officer 
with Jackson until the tragic day at 
Chancellorsville (when the General was 
unwittingly killed by his own men), and 
was wounded and taken prisoner at Get- 
tysburg two months later. In Federal pris- 
ons on Lake Erie and Chesapeake Bay, 
Douglas later was exchanged and returned 
to command a patrol which was the last 
to surrender at Appomattox. This patrol, 
out of touch with Lee’s headquarters when 
the commander-in-chief surrendered, fired 
the last shots from Lee’s army. Douglas’ 
men were skirmishing when a horseman 
galloped up from General John B. Gor- 
don’s staff: 

“Douglas,” shouted the courier, “what 
is this racket you are making? General 
Gordon wants to know whether you are 
in command of this army or General Lee; 
he has surrendered!” 

After the war, Douglas was tried for 
complicity in Lincoln’s murder, but the 
proceedings were a farce and he was soon 
acquitted. He returned to law practice in 
Hagerstown, Md., where he became one 
of the leading citizens. In the late ’90s, 
the old soldier revised his war diaries with 
a view to publication, but somehow, after 
his death in 1903, his heirs never got 
around to getting them printed. 

Until he revamped his manuscript, 
there was a good deal of bitterness in 
Douglas’ account of his experiences in 
Northern prisons and in his attitude 
toward Lincoln. This has been deleted, 
and the book remains a frank, unvarnished 
account of the war, without partisan 
bile and the romantic nonsense of the 
novelists. 

Douglas’ book is filled with good stories 
which throw new light on the War Be- 
tween the States. There was the time 
when he was invited by a Union sergeant 
to cross the Potomac and pay a visit to 
his parents, whose house was then occu- 
pied by Federal soldiers. The Union men 
promised him safe conduct and said they’d 
see him safely back behind his own lines 
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THE CROW. May be recognized 
by oily, over-greased, plastered- 
down plumage. Lady birds ques- 
tion his sartorial good taste for 
using goo instead of Kreml. 





THE WET HEN. The other ex- 


treme. Characterized by dry, 
stiff, unruly feathers. Result of 
soaking in water, which washes 
away natural oils. Kreml needed. 





THE BALD EAGLE. Loss of top- 


feathers usually due to neglect. 
Use of Kreml in time helps check 
excessive falling hair, removes 
dandruff scales, feels refreshing. 


HE DOESN'T GET THE “BIRD”, 


thanks to Kreml Hair Tonic. 
Kreml keeps hair perfectly 
groomed — looking its natural 
best. Neat, lustrous, never sticky 
or oily. 


Kreml, the famous tonic dressing, is 
neither sticky nor greasy. Keeps hair 
lustrous, in perfect order. Checks ex- 
cessive falling hair, removes dandruff 
scales, relieves itching scalp. 

Women tell us Krem] puts their hair 
in splendid condition for permanents 
—helps make permanents look lovelier. 
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AMERICA : 











Buy Kreml at your druggist’s today 
and ask for it on your next visit to the 
barber’s. 

Kreml Shampoo is a splendid ally of 
Kreml Hair Tonic. Made from an 80% 
olive oil base, it cleanses thoroughly, 
rinses out quickly, leaves hair soft and 
easy to manage. 


KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES — CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 


NOT GREASY— MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 
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before nightfall. “I wouldn’t give a d— 
for a Union that can be broken up by a 
man seeing his mother,” said one of them. 
Douglas accepted. 

He writes of camp life and bleak Lake 
Erie prisons and of dancing with Confed- 
erate belles late into the night, then 
mounting a horse and riding for the front. 
That part of the “Roses and Drums” fic- 
tion is authentic, but there is plenty of 
the misery of war in this book. The spirit 
of the Southern troops was amazing. Dur- 
ing the painful period of the inflation of 
Confederate currency, when the soldier 
was being paid only 40 cents a month in 
gold, the Rebel could still joke about it. 
Douglas tells of a Confederate cavalry- 
man who was offered $5,000 for a seedy- 
looking plug. “Five thousand dollars for 
this horse!” said the man, contemptuous- 
ly; “why, I gave a thousand dollars this 
morning for currying him!” (I Rope Wirn 
STONEWALL. 401 pages, 131,000 words. 
Illustrations, biographical sketch, notes, 
index. University of North Carolina Press, 


Chapel Hill. $3.) 
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Two Collections of Laughs 


George Price and Gluyas Williams have 
two things in common: they both draw in 
a fine, black line and their best work ap- 
pears in The New Yorker. Both, also, have 
books out this week. But there is little 
resemblance between Williams’ gentle, su- 
burban humor and George Price’s savage 
and satirical capers. 

Williams is in fine form in Fettow Cirt1- 
ZENS, a series of lampoons of your next- 
door neighbor, his wife and child—at the 
bridge table, at college reunion, or rocking 
on the porch of a summer hotel. 

Price’s book, Goop Humor Man, is the 
first collection of his work, to which is 
added a very suspicious sounding “auto- 
biography.” This artist has an affinity for 
strange, hole-in-the-corner people, caustic 
old ladies and raffish men given to a frus- 
trated kind of violence. Sometimes their 
creator, too, goes zooming off into the 
surrealist stratosphere. Then we have such 
things as a cow saying.to the man who is 
milking. her: “Gently, sir—it’s Mother’s 








From ‘Fellow Citizens’ (Doubleday, Dozan) 


‘Achievement’: a typical chuckle with Gluyas Williams 


Day.” People stand on ceilings; seals not 
only play but compose their music. One 
drawing shows two trenches filled with 
ancient gaffers in Civil War uniforms, pot- 
shooting at each other. On a distant hill, a 
resigned man tells a stranger: “Nobody’s 
ever been able to get near enough to tell 
‘em it’s all over!” (FeLtLow Citizens. Dou- 
bleday, Doran, New York. $2.50. Goop 
Humor Man. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $2.) 





The Tory Side of 1776 


The Loyalist* side of the American 
Revolution has received scant attention 
from historians and less from novelists. 
Perhaps that is as it should be. Anyway, 
Kenneth Roberts, who has been working 





*The Loyalists of 1776 were of an entirely 
different stripe from those recently made fa- 
mous in the Spanish Civil War; they were 
solid citizens who stood by the Crown and 
today would be known as rightists, while the 
Spanish Loyalists were adherents of a leftist 
republican government. 
































From ‘Good Humor Man’ (Farrar & Rinehart) 


‘After you get perpetual motion licked, you might 


take a crack at this leaky faucet’ 
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the rich Colonial history vein for some 
years, has sought to remedy the situation 
in his new novel, Otiver WisweELu. 

The Loyalists—or Tories, as the hot- 
headed patriots called them—were those 
Colonial subjects of King George III who 
took the conservative view. They were the 
appeasers of that day. Made up, largely, 
of rich farmers and landlords, eminent 
doctors and lawyers, clergy, crown offi- 
cials (and their dependents), these men 
had a stake in the status quo. They recog- 
nized certain evils in the relationship be- 
tween King and Colonies but felt that 
peaceful, “legal” means should be used to 
correct them. After the shots had been 
fired at Lexington, the Tories got some 
pretty rough handling. 

Roberts’ hero is a Yale undergraduate 
as the tale begins, a student of history and 
son of a leading lawyer of Milton, Mass. 
Out of young Oliver’s mouth come most 
of the arguments for the Tory cause. The 
author tries hard to make his chief char- 
acter an appealing and attractive young 
man but, the fact is, Oliver Wiswell is 
something of a prig. (Otiver Wiswe tu. 
836 pages, 313,000 words. End maps. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Jerrerson Biste. By Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 132 pages, 21,000 words. Funk, 
New York. $1. The first edition in some 
years of the third President’s famous 
freethinker’s version of the New Testa- 
ment in which he deleted all but the words 
of Jesus to tell the famous story, leaving 
out all miracles, and, indeed, anything 
pointing to divine origin for the Saviour. 


Empezztep Heaven. By Franz Werfel. 
127 pages, 102,000 words. Viking, New 
York. $2.50. A masterly character study of 
a Viennese servant woman who spent her 
life’s savings to educate a rascally nephew 
for the church. 


Tue Secret to Par Gotr. By Dick 
Metz. 64 pages. Illustrations. Macmillan, 
New York. $2. “Just one-tenth of a second 
stands between you and your golf,” says 
the author. To prove his point he gives a 
links lesson in this admirably written 
book, illustrated with 308 action pictures. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Fracas In THE Foornits. By Elliot 
Paul. 500 pages. Random House, New 
York. $2. Transporting Homer Evans, 
Miriam Leonard, and their motley friends 
of the Latin Quarter and the Paris police 
en masse to Montana, Paul combines a 
Western thriller with a bit of mystery. 
Funny at moments, provided one hasn’t 
tired of Paul’s humor. 


Tae Wronc Murpver. By Craig Rice. 
301 pages. Simon & Schuster, New 








To help business make money is 
one of the principal functions of 
the Department of Commerce of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
It has enabled companies here to 
find new opportunities. It has helped 
other companies locate here and 
achieve success. It is a vigorous, 
powerful branch of the Government 
devoted to fighting the battles of 
business in Pennsylvania. 

This department will be glad to 
prepare a report for you on what 
conditions your particular company 
would find here . . . on raw materials 
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York. $2. Mona McClane of the Social 
Register bets she can commit murder in 
public and not be caught. The inimitable 
trio of Jake Justus, Helene Brand, and 
John J. Malone have a wild time careening 
madly around Chicago to solve the murder, 
but it’s the wrong one. A honeymoon that 
never gets started, but full of fun and 
first-rate reading. 








MUSIC 


Genius Doubles in Ballet: 
Rachmaninoff’s First Triumph 





Is Adaptation of Rhapsody 


Unlike most Russian composers, Sergei 
Vassilievitch Rachmaninoff, protégé of 
Tchaikovsky (who sponsored his career in 
glittering prewar Moscow society) and a 
friend of Rimsky-Korsakoff (whose operas 
he conducted) and the other great in Rus- 
sia’s great musical age, has never written 
any music for the ballet. 

Nevertheless, his 1934 Rhapsody for 
Piano and Orchestra on a Theme by Pa- 
ganini has been staged by his friend 
Michel Fokine for the Original Ballet 
Russe and is proving the hit of the New 
York ballet season—a season overflowing 
with new numbers. With dramatic sets 





and costumes by Serge Soudeikine, “Pa- 
ganini” depicts three aspects of the career 
of the fiddling genius of Genoa whose cen- 
tenary is celebrated this year (NEWSWEEK, 
May 27): his fabulous concert appear- 
ances, his macabre fascination for women, 
and his self-torment occasioned by the be- 
lief that the devil inspired his magic music. 

Demonstrating for the first time an in- 
terest in a ballet production, Rachmanino‘t 
himself suggested the dramatic scene in 
which Paganini is confronted by a chorus 
of grotesque imitators, who stab him to 
death with their bows. He also leased the 
score to the Russian dance troupe for 
much less than his customary symphony- 
orchestra fee of $100 for a pair of concerts. 

But the gaunt, lugubrious musician 
hasn’t seen his ballet yet. He hasn’t had 
time. The first recording of his Third Sym- 
phony has just been released by Victor 
(Newsweek, Nov. 11); recordings of his 
First and Third Piano Concertos are in 
preparation. The world premiére of his 
newest work, Danses Symphoniques, is 
perhaps the high spot of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s season, scheduled in Philadel- 
phia Jan. 3, 4, and 5, and in New York 
Jan. 6. In addition, the “Gloomy Dean of 
Music” plans to warm his hands in the 
electric muff he uses before every concert 
some 50 times from coast to coast this 
winter. 

To the manor born 67 years ago, Rach- 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Sergei Rachmaninoff: composer-pianist—and a busy one 
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maninoff believes he was the last White 
Russian to leave the Soviet legally. Later 
the U.S.S.R. confiscated his estates and 
refused him performance rights to some 40 
of his compositions, including one of his 
two favorites, an Evening Mass sung in 
Russian churches under the old regime. 
His other favorite is a symphony based 
on a translation of Edgar Allan Poe’s “The 
Bells.” His pet hate is his own famous 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor; he still plays it 
because he must—audiences like that 
which packed the new Kleinhans Music 
Hall in Buffalo, N. Y., where he appeared 
for the first time last week, demand it as 
an encore. 

Though he has taken out American cit- 
izenship papers, the massive musician with 
the close-cropped hair and rugged face 
remains Russian to the core. And _ his 
music, once declared by a critic to be 
“filled with the sadness distilled by all 
things that are a little useless,” is still per- 
formed in his homeland, where it is classi- 
fied as “Russian” (the moderns are “So- 
viet” composers) . 

It may be too much to suggest that a 
conductor who has twice refused the post 
many consider America’s first in music— 
leadership of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra—a pianist whose last New York 
concert was so brilliant it landed him on 
the front page of The New York Times 
last week, and a composer who easily 
ranks among the world’s ten best living 
has missed his calling, but Rachmaninoff’s 
sleepy, troubled baritone voice and _ taci- 
turn face suggest that he might have been 
a superb actor. 





‘Musick’ in Williamsburg 

Two hundred years ago, in the candlelit 
ballroom of Governor Gooch’s palace at 
Williamsburg, Colonial dames and squires 
often gathered for an evening of “elegant 
musick.” Slippers tapped and shoulders 
swayed to the strains of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century composers — Purcell, 
Rameau, Scarlatti, Corelli. And the inhabi- 
tants of Williamsburg, determined to “live 
in the same neat Manner, dress after the 
same Modes, and behave themselves ex- 
actly as the Gentry in London,” prided 
themselves that the capital of the Virginia 
colony in many respects was also the mu- 
sical capital of America. 

As the fifth festival of eighteenth-cen- 
tury vocal and instrumental music opened 
last week by candlelight in the ballroom of 
the restored Governor’s Palace in Williams- 
burg, three of six scheduled programs again 
set feet atapping to the chamber-music 
classics (the other three programs are 
scheduled this week end). The harpsi- 
chordist Ralph Kirkpatrick selected the 
music, all of which was known in Colonial 
Virginia or is in some way connected with 
Williamsburg. Some of the songs, for in- 
stance, were listed in the inventories of the 
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big plantations around Williamsburg. 
Others, like a Purcell song, exist in the 
cramped handwriting of one of Virginia’s 
famous sons, Thomas Jefferson. And still 
another, Haydn’s Mermaid Song, is pre- 
served in Mrs. Jefferson’s manuscript note- 


book. 





4s Pleasing Note From Brazil 


This winter Elsie Houston—a tall, well- 
poised Brazilian soprano who is addicted 
to spectacular evening clothes and who 
sings many of her Portuguese songs and 
African voodoo chants by candlelight— 
has been riding high on the vogue for Pan- 
Americana. The Rio-born descendant of 
Sam Houston of Texas appears on Fiesta 
Pan-Americana, a weekly sustaining 25- 
minute radio program over NBC (WJZ- 
Blue) Wednesday nights at 9:35 EST; on 
Dec. 3 she concludes a seven-week engage- 
ment at the lofty Rainbow Room in Man- 
hattan. 

Wife of a surrealist poet by whom she 
has a 9-year-old son, Miss Houston got 
her start in Paris singing an accompani- 
ment to her own high-brow lectures on 
voodoo music; rich Americans who heard 
her there helped launch her over here. This 
week the Latin singer returned to social 
sponsorship by winding up a recital series 
at the Crane-built Berkshire Museum in 
Pittsfield, Mass.—a series arranged by 
Miss Louise Crane, daughter of Mrs. Mur- 
ray Crane of New York and Dalton, Mass., 
one of the first sponsors of Miss Houston’s 
North American career. 





RECORD WEEK 


After Modest Petrovitch Mussorgsky 
(1839-1881) drank himself to death, many 
of his manuscripts were turned over to a 
rival composer, Rimsky-Korsakoff, who 
ruthlessly revised them before publication. 
Since then, other musicians have put their 
oars in: both Ravel and Leopold Sto- 
kowski, for instance, have orchestrated the 
programmatic Pictures aT AN Exuist- 
TION, the Philadelphia Orchestra maestro 
just recording his version for Victor (four 
12-inch records in album, $4.50). Poten- 
tial purchasers had better listen to both 
arrangements and choose for themselves. 


The majestic voice of Orson Welles has 
been put to work on one of Shakespeare’s 
least playable plays, Macsetu. The result 
(nine 12-inch records and booklet in Co- 
lumbia album, $10) is a sensible if not 
inspired reading of one of the landmarks 
of English literature. Columbia also pre- 
sents the English star John Gielgud in 
Volume II of his Voice or Poerry series 
(six 10-inch records in album, $5). These 
are delicate, sensitive interpretations of 
short poems from Ben Jonson and Shake- 
speare (“Shall I Compare Thee’) to T.S. 
Eliot (“The Journey of the Magi”). 


NEWSWEEK 
TRANSITION 


Birthday: 











or 


ADMIRAL Haro. 
R. Srarx, Chief of 
United States Naval 
Operations, 60, Nov. 
12. With the naval 
expansion program 
under full steam, Ad- 
rniral Stark had lit- 
tle time for birthday 
parties. He spent 
what was for him an 
ordinary day at his 
office, arriving at 9 in the morning and not 
leaving until 10 that night. 





Harris & Ewing 


Louis D. Branpets, retired Justice of 
the Supreme Court, 84, Nov. 13. 


Fevix Frankrurter, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, 58, Nov. 15: 


Married: 


ErHe, MErRMAN, singing star of musical 
comedy and the movies, and Witi1AMm B. 
Smuitu, Hollywood actors’ agent, in Elk- 
ton, Md., Nov. 15. Now appearing in the 
new Broadway hit “Panama Hattie,” Miss 
Merman (whose real name is Ethel Agnes 
Zimmerman) sandwiched her marriage in 
between shows—the wedding party dashed 
to Maryland in the morning for a noon 
ceremony and returned to New York by 
late afternoon, in time for the evening 
performance. Neither has been married 
before. 





MartHa JANE Mooney, 24-vear-ol: 
daughter of James D. Mooney, vice presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corp., and 
Lr. Joun K. Me- 
Gratu of the Royal 
Air Force, in London, 
Nov.14. Miss Mooney 
has been serving with 
volunteer ambulance 
units since just after 
the outbreak of war. 
Lieutenant McGrath 
holds the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. 


Livorced: 


ConstaNcE BENNETT, screen actress, 
and the Marquis DE LA FALAISE DE LA 
Coupraye, former husband of the actress 
Gloria Swanson, in Reno, Nov. 14. The 
grounds were desertion. This was Miss 
Bennett’s. third marriage; her first, to 
Chester H. Moorehead in 1921, was an- 
nulled, and her second, to Philip Plant in 
1925, ended in divorce in 1929. 


Awarded: 


The gold medal of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters for distinguished 
services in the field of drama, to Ropert 
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E. SHerwoop, American. playwright (au- 
thor of “There Shall Be No Night” and 
“Abe Lincoln in Illinois”), in New York 
City, Nov. 18. The medal, which is award- 
ed annually in rotation among nine differ- 
ent fields of the creative arts, was given 
last year to William Adams Delano, the 
architect. The late actor-playwright Wil- 
liam Gillette was the last theatrical figure 
honored. 


By the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, the Howells Medal for Fiction, to 
E.iten Guascow, Virginia writer, in New 
York City, Nov. 14. The prize, given ev- 
ery fifth year for the 
most distinguished 
American fiction pub- 
lished during that pe- 
riod, was won in 1935 
by Pearl S. Buck. 
Miss Glasgow — 
whose “Vein of Iron” 
was published in 1935 
—was unable to at- 
tend the ceremonies 
because of illness. 
The academy also 
announced the names 
of four newly elected members (its mem- 
bership is limited to 50): Henry Osborn 
Taylor, author, Ralph Adams Cram, 
architect and author, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, poet, and Carl Sandburg, author. 
There are still four vacancies to be filled. 








Resigned: 


As Polish Ambassador to the United 
States, Count Jerzy Portock1, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Nov. 11. Although Count 
Potocki—who has been his country’s 
representative here 
since 1936—left 
Washington the day 
his resignation was 
announced to visit 
his wife and son in 
Peru, he is expected 
back early in Decem- 
ber to officially turn 
his post over to a suc- 
cessor to be named by 
the Polish Govern- 
ment in exile in Lon- 


don. Wide World 


Named: 


As president of the University of Okla- 
homa, JosepH A. Branpt, 41-year-old di- 
rector of the Princeton University Press, 
by the board of regents of the university, 
at Norman, Okla., Nov. 15. A Sooner 
graduate himself (class of 21), Rhodes 
Scholar, and newspaperman (The Tulsa 
Tribune), Brandt went back to his alma 
mater in 1928 as editor of the university’s 
publications and thereafter established the 
University of Oklahoma Press. He took 
over his present post at Princeton two 
years ago. Brandt, who succeeds Dr. Wil- 
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liam B. Bizzell, will take office Aug. 1, 
1941. 


Died: 

Dr. Franx W. 
Taussic, 80, econo- 
mist and professor- 
emeritus of Harvard 
University, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Nov. 
11. He was an au- 
thority on tariff legis- 
lation, and his books 
on economics served 
as texts for innumer- 
able college students. 
A member of the 
Harvard faculty for 58 years, Taussig 
helped to found the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 


Martin Beck, theatrical producer, at 
Mount Sinai Hospital in New York City, 
Nov. 16. Born in Czecho-Slovakia 70-odd 
years ago (he would never tell his exact 
age) and educated at a dramatic school 
in Vienna, Beck came to America as an 
actor. A start at a beer garden and music 
hall in Chicago led to his opening a vaude- 
ville house in San Francisco—the first of 
the Orpheum chain, which he headed for 
27 years. Although Beck announced his 
retirement in 19238, he couldn’t keep his 
fingers out of the theatrical pie and the 
following year built the Martin Beck The- 
atre in New York, reentering production. 


O. B. Winters, 48, New York advertis- 
ing executive, of coronary thrombosis, at 
his winter home at Cat Cay in the Ba- 
hamas, Nov. 12. Born in Ohio, Winters 
came to New York City in 1918 as a copy 
writer for the firm of Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., Inc., and became famous in advertis- 
ing circles for his skill in producing persua- 
sive copy. At the time of his death, he 
was executive vice president, secretary, 
and part owner of the firm. 


Killed: 

CuILena, internationally famous Chile- 
an show horse, from injuries suffered while 
taking a jump during a practice session of 
the National Horse Show at Madison 
Square Garden in New York City, Nov. 
13. Chilena, a veteran of six New York 
shows, was bred in Chile and had traveled 
more than 60,000 
miles since her debut 
in the National in 
1934. Favorite mount 
of the Chilean star 
Maj. Eduardo Yanez, 
Chilena was buried 
on Nov. 14 at Fort 
Wadsworth, New 
York City, with full 
military honors, and 
the rites were broad- 
cast to South Amer- 
ica by NBC. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


What Is a Minority? 


: Wendell Willkie spoke of the 
function of the opposition on Armistice 
night, it was hard to imagine his receiving 
anything but the most generous and sym- 
pathetic response to his own calm and 
reasonable statements. With great good 
sense he outlined the job of a patriotic, 
constructive opposition, and the American 
public, in its great good sense, seems to 
have accepted his outline enthusiastically. 

But a few learned observers have taken 
exception to it. The business of the oppo- 
sition, some of them suggest, is purely and 
simply to function in Congress. There is 
really no recognized and useful role for a 
defeated Presidential candidate, they say, 
since the opposition is neither more nor 
less than the Republican representation in 
Congress. In fact, Mr. Willkie is not the 
spokesman of a minority of 22,000,000 
citizens at all, they tell us, because, for- 
sooth, the people who voted the Repub- 
lican ticket are not a minority. Oh, yes, 
there is a minority party—the Republican 
party. It’s a minority party because it did 
not elect a President or as many members 
of Congress as the Democratic party. But 
there’s no minority. There are just in- 
distinguishable American citizens. 

Thus tangled in their own mental fly- 
paper, Mr. Willkie’s critics invite us to 
contemplate the functions of the cppo- 
sition. 


Most of us, Mr. Willkie included, 
approach the. question more simply. Take 
the argument that the opposition is mere- 
ly the Republican representation in Con- 
gress, for instance. That never occurred to 
us, any more than the defeated-candidate- 
for-the- Presidency-has-no-recognized-and- 
useful-role notion occurred to us, because 
we happen to remember our American his- 
tory. 

Millions of us remember William Jen- 
nings Bryan and Theodore Roosevelt, 
among others. We know that in the 29 
years during which Bryan was a national 
figure he held public office only once: he 
served a short time as Secretary of State. 
But, by his effective advocacy of certain 
ideas, he wielded a power almost as great 
as that of any President. Surely his in- 
fluence was as lasting as that of any Presi- 
dent of his time. Much the same can be 
said of T.R., who, as ex-President, exer- 
cised great influence for eleven years. 

We need not agree with the principles 
which either of these men advocated. But 
we cannot deny their influence upon their 
time. Their very freedom from the onerous 


responsibilities of public office during many 
of the years of their careers, far from di- 
minishing, served to enhance their use- 
fulness. Each devoted his time, when out 
of office, to written and spoken expression 
of views on public affairs. Mr. Willkie pro- 
poses to do likewise. In so doing, his own 
abilities will be the measure of his in- 
fluence. 

Certainly, even before Mr. Willkie’s 
speech, there was a demand that the prin- 
ciples for which Mr. Willkie stood in the 
campaign be defended in the days to come. 
That demand made Mr. Willkie’s decision 
inevitable. His function is properly that 
of elaborating principles endorsed by a 
vast portion of the American voters. It is 
not the job of innocuous silence. It is not 
the job of abdicating in favor of a minority 
in Congress. And it is assuredly not the 
duty to accept a Cabinet post in the Ad- 
ministration. 


As Mr. Will’ ie himself pointed out, 
the position of a Cabinet officer in this 
government is not like that of a Cabinet 
officer in England. The President is the 
Cabinet here. He can and does make de- 
cisions—and important ones—without con- 
sulting his Cabinet or the leaders of his 
party in Congress. If Mr. Willkie were Mr. 
Knudsen—a man who had specific and 
expert knowledge of the mechanics of pro- 
duction—the question of his indispensa- 
bility in the defense effort might be raised. 
But Mr. Willkie, like Mr. Roosevelt, has 
no specialized qualification for a special- 
ized subordinate task. Each, as it happens, 
is the symbol and spokesman of a political 
point of view. A pro forma merger would 
invite frustration. Men working together 
who differ profoundly on basic policies 
must end either in tragic incompatibility 
or unstable compromise. 

If, then, it is Mr. Willkie’s job to serve 
as chief advocate of the opposition, what 
is the opposition for which he speaks? Is 
it, as he believes, the 22,000,000 people 
who-voted for him? Or is it, as his critics 
would have us believe, merely the Re- 
publican representation in Congress? 

To say that the 22,000,000 people who 
voted for Mr. Willkie are not a political 
minority because they are all American 
citizens is like saying that native-born red- 
headed people are not a_ physiological 
minority because they are all American 
citizens. Of course the 22,000,000 Willkie 
voters are American citizens. Who said 
they were not? What is said is that, by 
their own free votes, these men and wom- 
en declared that they favored the political 
views represented by Mr. Willkie. The 





other millions who voted approval of the 
views represented by Mr. Roosevelt consti- 
tute the majority of American political 
opinion. The millions whose candidate was 
not elected constitute the minority. 


This concept of the majority and 
the minority is not new in America. We 
accept it instinctively. It is part of the 
concept of American party government. 
True, it is not like party government in 
England, where the terms “majority” and 
“minority” refer to a division in Parlia- 
ment. But why should we think it is? In 
England parties are an integral part of the 
fabric of government: parties work inside 
the regular political institutions. In the 
United States parties exist outside the 
framework of the government. All the 
means by which a party formulates and 
presents its policies and selects its candi- 
dates for high office have grown up by 
custom, removed from the official organi- 
zation of the state. The influence of a 
leader—a majority or a minority leader— 
is rooted in that custom and thrives ac- 
cording to his own force and capacity. 

The political minority in the United 
States is not just the people who happen 
to serve in government positions and who 
were nominated by the party temporarily 
out of power. Under our system, those like 
the Republicans now in Congress are not 
completely representative of the national 
minority. They are, in fact, representative 
of the majorities that elected them in the 
states and districts. Only in a most in- 
direct way can they and do they speak for 
the millions who live in states and dis- 
tricts which have elected Democrats. 

Our Constitution was expressly designed 
to hold in check the excesses of a power- 
ful majority. That is why we have had our 
balance among the three coordinate 
branches of the national government. That 
is largely why we set up the two-term tra- 
dition. These restraints are now in large 
part destroyed or nullified. The courts, 
Congress and the Executive may be ex- 
pected to move to the tempo of a single 
philosophy of government. The two-term 


“tradition is as dead as the dinosaur. But 


out of its infinite capacity for self-preser- 
vation, democracy can shape a new check 
—the check of a self-conscious minority 
party. 

This may somehow reestablish that bal- 
ance whose need every observer of gov- 
ernment has recognized for centuries. Our 
capacity for statesmanship may yet be as 
great as that of the Fathers who, having 
given us a balanced government, thought. 
mistakenly, we now see, that they had per- 
manently solved the problem of limiting 
power. 

Just as parties once provided the means 
for operating a stiff and disjointed con- 
stitutional system, so may they now pro- 
vide the means of protecting the people 
against a too closely integrated govern- 
ment. 


“Driving my néw Studebaker 


is really thrilling” 


says popular young socialite 


“Jt’s such an alive motor car,” says 
Miss Frazier. “It’s so responsive to 
the touch and it’s finished and styled so 
smartly! Raymond Loewy, who had.a 
hand in designing it, certainly-is to be 


complimented.” 


NE look at the smooth, sweeping, impressive lines 

and flawless appointments of this new Stude- 
baker Land Cruiser and you understand why it’s such 
a favorite with the smart younger set. 

Possibly no new car of the year has won such ex- 
tensive and enthusiastic social approval as this roomy, 
restful-riding Studebaker Land Cruiser. And it’s one 
of the most money-saving of all cars to operate. 

You can count on Studebaker’s unique master 
craftsmanship to keep this distinctive Land Cruiser 
running smoothly and satisfactorily for many years. 

See it and drive it now at your local Studebaker 
dealer’s. Use your present car as part payment 


easy C.1.T. terms. 





BORN TO THE PURPLE BUT 
CHARMINGLY DEMOCRATIC 
is young Miss Brenda Frazier whose 
beauty and graciousness have be- 
come an American legend. This 
popular young woman proudly and 
competently drives her new Stude- 
baker Land Cruiser many hundreds 
of miles each month. 


Distinclively omatl new STUDEBAKER LAND CRUISER 


AVAILABLE ON COMMANDER SIX OR PRESIDENT EIGHT CHASSIS 
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@ Actual color photograph 


A QUESTION: “Which cigarette 
really does get the finer tobaccos?”’ 

Well, ask most independent 
experts— buyers, auctioneers and 
warehousemen—and they'll tell 
you: Luckies! 

That’s important—for Luckies’ 
finer tobaccos mean less nicotine. 
Yes, authoritative tests reveal that, 
for over two years, the nicotine con- 
tent of Luckies has been 12% less 
than the average of the four other 
leading brands—less than any one 
of them.* 

You see, Luckies analyze tobacco 


samples before buying—so we can 
pick out leaf that is ripe and mel- 
low yet mild—low in nicotine. 
Only Luckies give you such gen- 
uine mildness. Try them fora week. 
Remember—with men who know 
tobacco best, it’s Luckies 2 to 1. 


* NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANDS 


From January 1938 through June 1940 
Lucky Strike has averaged 
9.46% less nicotine than Brand A 
20.55% less nicotine than Brand B 
15.55% less nicotine than Brand C 
4.74% less nicotine than Brand D 


For this period Lucky Strike has had an average 
nicotine content of 2.01 parts per hundred. 








With men who know tobacco best-_ its LUCKIES 2 to 





